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ARTICLE I. 


RE I a 


Two Cafes of the human Conftitution being affeéted by the 
Contagion of Small-pox and Meafles, at the fame Time. 
Iha Pith from Dr. Puttemon Tracy to Dr. Mit- 
CHILL, dated Norwich (Conne@icut), Fuly 19, 1799. 


N the fpring of the year 1797, ae then engaged in ino- 
culating for the fmall-pex, two cafes fell under my care, 
which exhibited unequivocal evidence of the poffibility of two 
diftin difeafes arifing at the fame period in the human frame, 
and each purfuing its ordinary courfe as when feparately ex- 
ifting, attended ‘with all their ufual charaCteriftic marks; and, 
though I am fenfible that the weight of medical opinion may 
militate againft my experience on this queftion, ftill the con- 
clufive evidence that the facts afford, has removed every 
doubt that previoufly exifted in my mind on contemplating the 
fubjeét, and leads me to cheerfully fubmit the cafes to the can- 
dour of the faculty. 

Cafe 1. W.T. a young man, applied for admiffion into 
my hofpital for inoculation, and mentioned, at the fame ume, 
his having been expofed, a day or two previoufly, to take the 
meafles, which excited fome anxiety in his mind refpecting the 
fafety of receiving the fmall-pox, under the liability of bein 
affected with the meafles at the fame period. Thinking this a 
good opportuntity to determine, whéther two {pecific conta- 
gions could operate at the fame time on the human frame, 
and concluding no great danger would attend the experi- 
ment, I received him into the hofpital, and inferted the vario- 
lous matter, from a well fuppurated puftule, in the ufual man- 


ner. The local inflammation, at the part inoculated, came for- 
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106 MEDICAL REPOSITORY. 


ward at the common period, with as. much activity as occur 
red on the other patients, at the fame time inoculated; which 
was followed by the precurfory eruptive fever, on the eighth 
day from inoculation. The fymptoms were mild, and conti- 
nued to the tenth day, at which period a number of diftin& 
puttules were vifiblé around the place inoculated, and many 
were difcoverable on the, face and neck, juft emerging from 
the fkin; the eruptive Piiotoms continued ftill in a mode- 


‘yate degree. The mild form whieh the variolous difeafe at this 


time affumed, greatly relieved my patient from his anxiety, 
arifing from the fearful apprehention of being jointly attacked 
with two fo formidable difeafes, as the fmall-pox and meafles, 
at the fame period. [I left him in this ftate of tranquillity ; 
but in about four hours after 1 was called to vifit him, and 
found him labouring under fevere pain in the head and loins, 
attended with rigors, pyrexia, &c. As he had not expofed 
himfelf to take cold, or been guilty of any marked imprudence, 
I immediately fufpected him affe&ted with the premonitory 
fymptoms of meafles; and, in conformity with this belief, 
adopted phlebotomy, with the antiphlogiftic method generally. 
On the next day the meafley efflorefcence made their appear- 
ance on the furtace, attended with cough, coryza, and all the 
other ufual marks of this difeafe, which progreffed in the 
common manner to a favourable iffue. During this period, 
from the firft acceffion of the meafley fymptoms, the local in- 
flammation at the part inoculated continued bright, and the 
previous puftules not only remained viftble, “ progreffing 
towards maturation, but a number of additional puftules ac- 
tually appeared on the lower extremities, eafily, diftinguifhable 
by their hardnefs and prominency, and whichwmaturated in the 
ufual manner, as when feparately exifting}-exeept that the 
fuppuratory procefs feemed lefs rapid than in many other 
cafes: thus, hand in hand, thefe two diforders proceeded to a 
favourable termination, which freed my patient from his great 
gecitute, and impreffed me with the belief, that different fen- 
itive principles of the animal frame may be morbidly excited, 
from different caufes, atthe fame period, each equally pro- 
ductive of its peculiar form of difeafe. 

Cafe 2. J. S. after being expofed to the {mall-pox, in the 
natural way, was feized, at the ufual period,’ with the fymp- 
toms of the diforder, which were followed by a nha x: 3 
eruption on the furface; and, on the next day from their firft 
appearance, was attacked with fymptoms of a fimilar afpe@ 
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to thofe which fupervened in the former cafe, though in a 
more aggravated degree, which I treated as in the former in- 
ftance, and which were followed by a uhiverfal meafley erup- 
tion on the third day, with the ufual concomitants. Nef 
this period, the previous puftular eruption, which was copious, 
remained bright and prominent, and new puiftules continued 
to appear on the lower exremiCaae of w..ich proceeded to 
maturation in the ufual manner; while the meafles purfued 
their ordinary courfe, neither difeate feeming to retard the other 
in its progrefs, but, like two friendly fojourners in feparate 
apartments of one tenement, feemed mutually difpofed to pur- 
fue their different careers, without officious interference or 
moleftation to each other. This cafe, like the other, termi- 
nated happily. No room was left to doubt the identity of the 
meafles in either cafe, as neither of the fubjects had previoufly 
been affected with that diforder: both had been expofed to take 
it; and a confiderable number of my’ patients at, the hofpital, 
without having been fenfibly expofed to the difeafeéin any other 
way but frum thefe patients, were affected at the ufual time 
with this diforder. 

Feeling myfelf greatly incompetent to explain the variant 
fenfitive principles in the human machine, which are fubjeé 
to be conjunctly excited from different caufes, each productive 
at the fame time of the phenomena, peculiarly marking diftinét 
diforders, I fhall avoid the attempt ; but this belief is ftrongly 
impreffed on my mind, that two or more {pecifically different 
diforders may arife at the fame time in the human frame, and 
purfue their natural courfes, notwithftanding the zeal with 
which the Brunonian advocates attempt to fupport the unte- 
nable theory of the unity and indivifibility of their principle of 
excitability pervading the fyftem at large, and being fufceptible 
of only an individual morbid excitement at a time. 
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ARTICLE If. 


i, Soe 


An Account of Difeafes prevalent at Londonderry in the 
Years 1797 and 1798; communicated in a Letter from 
Dr. WiLt1AM PATTERSON to Dr. MILLER. 

[Continued from p. 46, and concluded.} 
INTESTINAL FEVER. 
DISEASE appeared in November, 1797, and difap- 

A peared in February, 1798, which might be called a 

dyfenteric or inteftinal fever, as ‘it commenced, and generally 

proceeded, with fyinptoms of pyrexia, attended, in every cafe, 
either con{tantly or at intervals, with affections of the bowels, 
fuch as pain, diarrhoea, mucous ftools, and tenefmus, not 
often with blood. The fubjeGs of it, in its fevereft degree, 
were principally children, from two to ten years of age, and 
thofe almoftsentirely females, few or no males having been at- 
fected with it, at leaft in any obfervable meafure. 

The manner in which adiles were affected was, firft, by 

a flight feverifhnefs and fharp gripings, which, in moft in- 

ftances, were foon followed by a copious diarrhoea, that ge- 

nerally terminated the complaint in three or four days; and 
the more early and abundant this difcharge, the more expedi- 
tious and perfect was the recovery. Very few adults were 
long affeéted; and when they were, it was only in thofe cafes 
where the diftemper partook moft of the dyfenteric nature: 
but in the worft of thefe cafes, though emaciation was con- 
fiderable, the bodily ftrength was not proportionably reduced. 
In the young patients, although the teneimus was often 
urgent, yet little blood appeared in the ftools ; but fometimes 
two or three table-fpoonsful of this fluid, pure and unmixed, 
were evacuated from the anus, and with evident relief’ of the 
inteftinal difturbances. The pulfe, in thefe patients alfo, was 
from go to 120 in a.minute; quickeft when the febrile ftate 
prevailed moft; but feldom was it found to have ahy fort of 
efs. Near the commencement of the diforder, the thirft 
was, in general, greateft: it often remitted in the courfe of 
the malady: fometimes it ceafed; but it was governed by the 
temper of the fever. The tongue was ufually mellow, and 

riot more changed than by being fometimes covered with a 

thin pellicle of whitith fur. 

The head ached at times; but in the main it was affected 
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with wandering pains; and fimilar complaints were now and 
then referred to the trunk and extremities, éfpecially towards 
the departure of the difeafe, and when it had manifefted moft 
of the febrile propenfity, without free evacuation from the 
bowels. 

The fkin was almoft univerfally dry, fometimes hot, fome- 
times cold, and, at other times, in_ its natural temperature ; 
the greateft degree of heat, as might be expected, taking 
place in the fevereft paroxy{ms of fever. The appetite was 
eatly impaired, and continued very defective throughout the 
whole of the diforder, until the dawn of amendment appeared, 
when the food became more grateful, and afterward the na- 
tural defire for it gragually increafed; but in the pureft dyfen- 
teric cafes it returned.the moft flowly, and was the moft in- 
conftant, keeping pace with other feasts towards reco- 
very. 

Until the difeafe began to diminith, and efpecially in the 
exacerbations of fever, the fleep at night was difturbed and 
unfatisfaétory; during which a good deal of incoherent mut- 
tering was expreffed; but at no time did any permanent deli- 
rium, or unconfcioufnefs of mind, ftupify the patient. In 
the febrile predominancy, the ftrength was moft reduced, but 
fooneft reftored ; in the dyfenteric, it was variable, but feldom 
depreffed, except at the onfet and recurrence of pyrexia. 

In moft cafes, after a few days in the beginning, there 
were clear remifhions; and fometimes there were evident inter- 
iniffions, for two, three, or more days, promifing to end foon 
in recovery, but in that refpe& proving deceitful. ‘The dura- 
tion of the difeafe was from two to five Gr fix weeks; the 
moft purely febrilé modification being of the fhorteft, and the 
moft unmixed dyfenteric form being of the longeft continuance ; 
whilft the cafes in which diarrhoea occurred were the moft 
abbreviated and eafy of all. 

In one cafe the tongue, membrane of the cheeks, and of 
the gums; fwelled, inflamed, and degenerated into {mall ul- 
cerations, which were foon healed by the ufual methods, and 
which feemed to aé&t, in fome meafure, as a critical folution 
of the difeafe. In no other inftance did I obferve any event- 
ful exertion, efpecially tending to curtail the diforder, if we 
except the difcharge of blood above-mentioned, though this 
feemed rather to lead towards an amendment, than to operate 
as a tranflated action, or crifis of the diftemper. 

The moft fuccefsful method of treatment, in the febrile 
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preponderancy, was calomel purges, néutral mixtures, coo} 
air, cold drinks, and every branch of what is termed the an- 
tiphlogiftic regimen: in the dyfenteric afcendancy, caftor oil 
(found the moft falutary laxative), enemas, milk, efpecially 
butter-milk, fucculent fruit, vegetable aliment, well-ventilated 
apartments, and ;great cleanlinefs in every particular. Anti- 
monial emetics were ufed at different flages of both modif- 
cations of the malady, but not with any obvious advantage. 
When the dyfenteric chara€ter prevailed, puly. ipecac. comp. 
was adminiftered, yet it was not followed by any vifible good 
effect. The cinchona, which, at fundry times, feemed to be 
particularly indicated, inftead of anfwering the intention, ma- 
nifeftly difagreed with the patient, or appeared to be perfectly 
neutral: nor bad aqueous preparations of colomba and gen- 
tian roots more Curative operations, but were not as unfavour- 
able, or indifferent medicines, as the cinchona. Where fto. 
mach debility feemed to retard recovery, and where the circu- 
lation and the bowels had become placid, the fulphuric acid 
was Called into aid, but was not found a contributive article. 
In fhort, a well-regulated diet, with due attention to the other 
non-naturals, as they are termed, was the beft affiftance in 
the convalefcent ftate, and in expediting the return of ufual 
health. 

Under this management, which J foon adopted, Idid not 
lofe’a patient; nor did I hear of any fatality caufed by this 
diforder in the town. In the country, however, although 
it was there generally more mild, fome fatal inftances occurred ; 
but thefe, i underftood, were occafioned by prepofterous 
treatment of the ffeverifh fymptoms. On the ingrefs of this 
epidemic, I was at fome lois to decide upon its rea! nature, 
as it aflumed a diverfity of feature and form; but by early 
and attentive obfervation, I foon difcovered its intrinfic cha- 
racter, and acquired a criterion to judge of the moft rational 


‘way of treating it. This fort of dilemma, 1 believe, is the 


imevitable fortune of 2 practitioner at the entty of mof 
epidemic diftempers : it was the cafe of the great Sydenham; 
and fhall we hope, or prefume, to be more promptly faga- 
cious and comprehenfive than the Britifh Hippocrates? 

As the febrile cafes, in a few patients, were the moft urgent 
and interefting, I fhall fubjoin one of the more important and 
inftructive, from its putting on fome of the appearances of 
that treacherous difeafe, hydrocephalus internus, or rather, 
Jebricula hydrocephalica, in its gef and moft wily ftage. 
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Case. 


On Wednefday evening, the r7th of January, 1798, I 
Airft vifited Mifs , aged five B homta and found her fitung, 
with her head leaning on a perfon’s breaft. Her pulfe was 
quick, 106 in a minute; fkin dry ; breathing moderate ; coun- 
tenance heavy, bas flufhed. Her eyes were not dull, nor 
morbidly ‘affe&ted in other refpects; but were perfectly obe- 
dient to different degrees of candle-light, although fhe had par- 
ticularly ionaplaisl of pain in them. ‘Tongue Dut little fur- 
red. She had not had any material vomiting, but Was affeéted 
by a degree of retrograde motion about the pharynx, when- 
ever fhe took any fort of liquid. 

The account which I received of the beginning and progrefs 
of the ailment was, that the child firft complained of pain in 
her bowels, and, eight days before I faw her, was attacked 
with diarrhoea, for which fhe took no medicinal article, ex- 
cept fome rhubarb; and that the diarrhoea continued trouble- 
fome only four or five days; but when it abated, that the ap- 
peared to grow worfe inftead of better. 

The family apothecary~had feen her the day before I faw 
her, and had given her one or two grains of calomel, and 
fome ol. ricini, without any vifible effect. I ordered a can- 
tharides plafter to be laid over the fcapulz, and when this was 
applied, to adminifter an emolient injection. Whilft, the 
plafter was applying the child grew faintifh, which greatly 
alarmed her parents, but from which fhe foon recovered. 

18th. Morning. Slept uneafily laft night, though her reft 
was better than in feveral preceding nights. Pulfe 120, fharp, 
with a crepitous feel; fkin dry; no evacuation by the enema. 
In the afternoon the pulfe was not altered; nor was it changed 
at the beginning of the night, except being leffened in number 
two ftrokes or beats, and it was not fo crepitous; mouth was 
tinged with a wath of red wine, which I prohibited, and, in- 
ftead of it, ordered one compofed of water, lemon-juice, and 
fugar. Ordered fix grains of calomel, and fix of jalap, to be 
well triturated together; then to be divided into three dofes, 
and one to be given every fecond hour, till they operated. 
Soon after the fecond dofe another fick fit came on, but it 
was of fhort duration. Two or three loofe motions, mixed 
with frothy mucus, followed the ufe of the fecond dofe of the 
laxative powder. The bliftering plafter operated thoroughly. 
—Before I attended, the child drank reluétantly during the 
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day, but with more freedom at night; and, in general, fince 
I faw her, fhe took drink with much lefs repugnance.— 
Squalls often to-day, yet the found is not in a fhmill fcreech- 
ing tone—toffes a good deal, but can lie equally eafy on ei- 
ther back or fides. Her eyes continue to look healthy— 
made more water laft night than before at any period—fleeps 
compofedly and breathes eafy. She had been much lightened 
of complaints this morning, but fhe did not long conunue fo. 
Complained of pains in different parts; fometimes in her head, 
fometimes even in her feet, but moftly in the abdomen, which 
is much c@ntracted. 

1gth. Morning. Though the refted but indifferently laft 
night, her pulfe does not exceed 104, ‘is fofter and more equa- 
ble, and free of the crepitous fenfations—afked for a little 
food—drinks better than yefterday. Her limbs had been feldom 
cold, nor did fhe complain of chillinefs at any period of the 
difeafe, although fhe was at firft obferved to creep towards the 
fire. At night her puife was nearly the fame as in the morn- 
ing—had two eafy motions, without any material pain, and of 
a more healthy colour and confiftence. When fhe fqualls to- 
day it feems to proceed from a petted and peevifh ftate of 
temper, more than from an incitement of,bodily pain—order-~ 
ed to continue the diluting cool drink, viz. butter-milk, thin 
ruel, and plain water ; alfo a dofe of kali citrat. dilutum, every 
Boog hour, and to have the enema repéated at night. She 
fat Out of bed betrer and longer to-day than yefterday, being 
at the fame time more attentive to things around her—eyes 
look well. 

2oth. Morning. Refted better laft night—had a moifture 
over the furface—during the night drank above a quart of but- 
ter-milk, which is her favourite drink—appetite for folids ftill 
bad—has had four motions, charged with frothy flime—pulfe 

8, and communicates that kind of fubfiding feel to the finger, 

fo fenfibly to be diftinguifhed in the decline of febrile difeafes, 
efpecially in that of typhus. 3 

21ft. Morning. Night’s reft ftill better, though fhe bad 
twelve ftools fince yefterday morning—pulfe 104—fome more 
tokens of returning appetite. Notwithftanding the pulfe is 
quicker than yefterday, yet figns of recovery, in other reipects, 
are increafed. 

22d. Morning. Refted very well !aft night—appetite much 
better—thirft nearly vanifhed—pulfe 96, and its /ubjdence 
more fenfible—litile of the citrated kali was taken. All medi-« 
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cines are omitted, and reftoration left to the cautious manage- 
ment of diet. 

asth. Afternoon. Pulfe 106—-was more uneafy, and 
feemed more feverifh in the opinion of the family the two pre- 
ceding days than this day—has had fome flimy motions—thirft 
little, fometimes complains of pains in the hypochondriac and 
hypogaftric regions-—refts pretty well at night. Ordered a dofe 
of oleum ricini. 

28th. Afternoon. Pulfe 116—tongue clean—-appetite to- 


lerable—no thirft—refts well —bowels lefs irregular. Order- - 


5 
ed a dofe of oleum ricini in cafe it be requifite. This even- 
ing came on a fevere wembling, likened to.a febrile rigor, 
and fuppofed to be due, partly to an increafe of fever, and 
partly to feeing a favourite parent for the firft time fince her 
illnefs. 

gift. Afternoon. Pulfe 104—fleeps remarkably well at 
nizght—bowels more natural—has {till fome evening increafe 
ot fever—complains of tranfient pains in the head and fide. 
Oleum ricini, latt preferibed, was not given, as the bowels con- 
tinued in a beiter flate. 

Henceforth the child amended progreffively, but with a de- 
gree of evening exacerbation for three or four days; after 
which, in eight or ten days more, fhe was perfectly reftored 
to the fond wiihes of her anxious and affectionate parents. 





JAUNDICE. 


Upon the retreat of the inteftinal fever, the jaundice fuc- 
ceeded ; and, like the former, was chiefly confined to the younger 
ages; but its fubjeéts were not fo young as thofe of its prede- 
ceffor, being chiefly patients at the {tate of adolefcence, or ar- 
rived at puberty; differing likewife in another circumftance, 
namely, that of not being principally confined to the female 
fex. A few perfons farther advanced in life, had a malady, 
putting on an iéterical appearance, whilft it feemed to proceed 
more from an injury in the parenchymatous fubftance of the 
iver, than from any incidental derangement of the bile or its 
pallages. 

The prevailing i€terical affe&tion commenced with diminu- 
tion of appetite, ftomach ficknefs, and lafitude; which pro- 
greflively increafea to a certain degree, and then gradually 
abated. The pulfe was fometimes quick, fomeumes flow; 
the fkin and the tunica conjunctiva of the eyes were tinged 
Vou. UI. No. 2. B 
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with a yellow hue, but feldom deeply ; and a preffing thirfk 
now and then teafed the patient. In one of the cafes, that ofa 
lady, where the liver feemed to be fubftantially engaged, the 
yellownefs was generally much increafed by exercife; an oc- 
currence that appeared to me remarkable, as | had not before 
obferved it in fimilar difeafes—and this patient, though befet 
with feveral unfavourable fymptoms, was fortunately cured. 
The difeafe, in its leading fhape, was treated with antimo- 
nial yomits chiefly ; fome laxatives were occafionally admi- 


‘ niftered, and afterwards bitter infufions were prefcribed, by 


way of finifhing the cure. But I have a ftrong fufpicion, that 
the greater part of the remedies ordered tor thefe purpofes was 
unneceffary ; as I am inclined to believe, that thedifeafe was 
of the nature mentioned by Darwin, Clafs 1, 2, 4, 19; and, 
if fo, it would, as he remarks, probably have ceafed of itfelf 
in about a fortnight, like a common catarrh, without the aid 
of medicine. This fpecies of jaundice he afcribes to a thicken- 
ing of the coats of the common bile-duct, by inflammation, or 
increafed a€tion of their veffels, fo as to prevent the paflage 
of the bile into the inteftines, in the fame mannet as the mem- 
brane which lines the noftrils becomes thickened in catarrh, 
fo as to prevent the paffage of air through them; and this he 
confiders a frequent caufe of the diforder, efpecially in child- 
eren.. What more probable time for the occurrence of fuch a 
caufe than in an epidemic feafon, wherein the bowels were ef- 
fentially concerned, accompanied with feverith affections ? 


CATARRH. 


In the {pring of 1797, a catarrhal difdorder was very preva< 
lent, but difappeared on the approach of warm fummer wea- 
ther. It confifted in a fenfitive irritative fever, compofed of 
flight chillinefs, head-ache, impaired appetite, fome thirft, 
pain intheeyes, ftuffing of the noftrils, heat of the fkin, and 
increafed pulfe. A cough attended; it was flight in the be- 
ginning of the difeafe ; and, what feems worthy of remark, as 
the cough increafed, the other fymptoms abated, and recover 
foonentued. Perfons liable to complaints of the ftomach, or 
of the head, found thofe parts, on this occafion, more feverely 
affected than other parts of the frame. A child, about feven 
years old, fubje&t to irritative fever, accompanied with hot 
flufhings, head-ache, and affeCtions in the eyes, even to ftra- 
bifmus, had a notable degree of thefe appearances, whilft un- 
der the influence of the prevalent diforder. 
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The treatment was very fimple; and, in fact, the difeafe 
did net require any other; nothing more being indicated than 
what is found moft falutary in that flight irritative fever, or 
warm catarrh, called a common cold; namely, diluents, cool 
apartments, refrigerant remedies, and vegetable aliment. Be- 
fore concluding, it may be neceflary to remark, that neither 
in this diftemper, nor in the prevalent jaundice, nor in the 
dyfenteric fever, was the lancet employed: I did not meet a 
cafe in which its ufe was clearly pointed out: and as the fe- 
brile fymptoms betokened generally more of an inirritative 
than of ail irritative nature, there feemed to be good reafon to 
prohibit, rather than to command venefection. Nay, further, 
as the afcendant nature of fever, in this country, is typhoid, 
frequently in its worft character, that of typhus gravior, or 
of the fenfitive inirritative type, we are more fparing in the em- 
ployment of general bleod-letting than practitioners are in 
the weftern world. 


‘QuapRupeED DistTEMPERS. 


When the fubject of epidemics affeéting the human fpecies 
is under confideration, it is natural to beltow fome thoughts 
on thofe maladies which prevail, in the fame feafon or year, 
amongft the inferior fpecies of animals, inhabitants of the 
fame terreftrial abode; and in this we are fanctioned by the 
example of eminent medical obfervers, both ancient and mo- 
dern, who were led to believe that the caufes, on thefe occa- 
fions, were, in fome fort, congenerous, and that the effe&ts were 
illuftrative of one another. In this view, the cat-difemper of 
1797, from its extraordinary expanfion, becomes a ftriking 
object of attention. It was univerfal in this kingdom; but ! 
regret that I cannot, from my own obfervation, nor, at pre- 
fent, fram that of any other perfon, give you aught fatisfac- 
tory concerning it. From what I can learn, it began in the 
fouth of Ireland, fome time in the {pring of that year, nearly 
about the time it was obferved to commence in London; and 
it gradually extended to other parts of the country, until it 
traverfed the whole ifland. With us, in the N. W. of UIl- 
fter, its egrefs feemed fynchronous with the ingrefs of our in- 
teitinal fever, which, confidering the circumftances noted in 
the fecond number of your Repofitory, deferves to be held in 
recollection. Darwin, Clafs II. Order i. Genus 3. is like- 
Pay well worthy perufal, with a view to elucidation of this 
fubject. 
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The fymptoms of this malady, among {t thofe domeftic quad- 
rupeds, according to what I heard in common converfation, 
and according to my own fcanty remarks, did not materially 
differ from the fymptoms that appeared both in England and 
America. As to remedies with us, litle or none were em- 
ployed: the animals were generally left to their fate. In 
fome inftances, I was told, that a countryman in this neigh- 
bourhood was fuccefsful, or fuppofed to be inftrumental in 
faving the creatures’ lives by the adminiftration of emeties 

‘The fatality was extraordinary: in fome houtfes, a number of 
their cats, kept up by fucceffive fupplies, has been.cut off to 
the amount of fix or eight in a houfe. What then mutt 
have been the mortality over the whole kingdom ?—lIt feems a 
fact worth remarking, that of fix or feven cats, great favour- 
ites, and highly fed, in a gentleman’s houfe in the country, 
not one was obferved to be in the leaft indifpofed, whilft thofe 
in the furrounding farm-houfes apd cottages were fick or dy- 
ing. 


-- — eg + Se 








ARTICLE I]. 





Dr. PrRiESTLEY’s REPLY To HIS ANTIPHLOGISTIAN 
OprponENTS. 
No. I. 
To the Editors of the Medical Repoftory. 


Gentlemen, 


AVING advanced all that has occurred to me of —= 

moment in defence of the doétrine of phlogifion, I 
ihall now, according to my promife, difcufs the replies of my 
opponents; and I am happy to find in Dr. Woodhoufe >ne 
who is equally ingenious and candid; fo that I do not think 
the caufe he has undertaken will foon find a more able chamn- 
pion, and I do not regret the ablence of M. Berthollet in 
Egypt. Dr. Woodhoute’s objections to what I have pub- 
lifhed are contained in the fourth volume of the PAilofophical 
Tranfaétions of Philadelphia, p. 452, &c. and your Repe- 
Sitory, vol. ii. p. 398, &c. Not to ure your readers, | thall 
reply to the feparate articles in feparate letters, and recite fe- 
veral new experiments. 
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The antiphlogiftians maintaining, as a principal fupport of 
their hypothelis, that the calx of mercury is made by the me- 
tal fimply imbibing pure air, and that it becomes running mer- 
cury again by nothing more than the expulfion of that air, I 
obferved, that when the calx is revived in inflammable air, a 
great quantity of that air difappears, and enters into it. And 
whereas to this it was replied, that this air does not enter the 

calx, but, uniting with the pure air expelled from it, forms 
water, ] thewed thar (betides that no fufhcient quantity of 
water is produced when it is revived over mercury, hike what 
is found when finery cinder is revived in the fame circumftan- 
ces) in feveral of my experiments, in which much inflamme- 
le air difappeared, the pure ait expelled from it was found 
mixed with the remainder, as appeared both by the teft of ni- 
trous air, and by fome difagreeable explofions which happen- 
ed in the procefs. 

To this Dr. Woodhoufe replies ( Philadelphia Tranfactions, 
p- 463), that the inflammable air that | made ufe of muit 
have been mixed with atmofpherical air, or an explofion 
would not have happened. Now, he fhould not have charg- 
ed an old experimenter with fo very grofs an overfight; and 
Ican affure him that.all the inflammable air I made ufe of 
was examined with the greateft care immediately before the 
experiments, and was found, by the teft of nitrous air, to 

contain no fenfible proportion of atmofpherical air. He alfo 
fays, page 464, that ‘“ when the proportion of the precipi- 
“ tate is large, and the inflammable air fmall, after the in- 

“ flammable air difappears, the precipitate will give Out its 
* “ oxygen, and the ai which remains will be diminifhed by 

‘the teft of nitrous air.”” In this cafe, however, there could 
not be any explofion. 

Since I have received his anfwer, I have repeated iny €x- 
periments with all the attention that J could give to them, and 
| thall ftate to you what | obferved. J heated a quantity of red 
precipitate in 284 ounce meafures of pure inflammable air ull it 
was reduced to 243 ounce meafures, and found that, whereas 
before the procefs it was not in the leaft affected by nitrous air, 
the flandard afterwards was 1. 8. fo that it contained a conti- 
derable mixture of pure air. I repeated the experiment feveral 
times, and always tound pure air mixed with the inflammable, 
when I had revived any part of the mercury. 

Continuing one of the proceffes till, after the diminution, 
the quantity of air began to increafe, there was an explofion; 
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but it only raifed the receiver in which the air was confined 
about an inch, and recovering its pofition, it broke the earthen 
difh in which it was placed. After this | made ufe of a tin 
difh, and repeating the experiment, there was an explofion fo 
loud, that a perfon at a confiderable diftance was alarmed, 
and came running to fee what had happened. ‘The receiver, 
which was a very heavy one, was blown much higher than 
my head; but, falling on the grafs, was not broken» After 
this I thought it unneceffary to make any more experiments 
of the kind. 

But fince Dr. Woodhoufe fays, page 462, that when he 
revived red precipitate in this manner, the remaining air was 
not diminifhed by the teft of mitrous air, I advife him to repeat 
the experiment over mercury, which I have frequently done, 
and without having any explofion. Nor has this always hap- 
pened when I have ufed water. The refult of many of my 
experiments over mercury will be found in the fixth volume 
of my Od/ervations on Air, p. 128, which I fhall take the 
liberty to recite; and they were made when I was a convert 
to the dogtrine of the compofition of water. 

«* The greateft difficulty that occurred with refpect to the 
«¢ preceding theory of the conftitution of water arofe from iny 
«‘ never having been able to procure any water, when I re- 
«< yived mercury from red precipitate int inflammable air, or at 
¢* Jealt not more than may be fuppofed to have been contained 
«in the inflammable air. In order to make the experiments 
«¢ with the fcales of iron, and that with the red precipitate, as 
«« much alike as poffible, and that I might compare them with 
«* the greateit advantage, I made them “immediately one after 
«‘ the other, and with every circumftance, as nearly as | could, 
¢¢ the fame. The inflammable air was the fame in both the 
«‘ experiments, and both the fcales of iron and the red _preci- 
<* pitate were made as dry as poflible. ‘They were heated in 
<< veffels of the fame fize and form, and equally confined by 
‘«¢ dry mercury. And yet, when I heated the former, water 
«<< was formed as copioufly as I have defcribed it before, viz. 
* actually running down the infide of the veffel in drops, 
«* though only four ounce meafures of inflammable air were 
«‘ abforbed. But though I heated the red precipitate till eight 
<< ounce meafures of the inflammable air were abforbed, and 
* only three-fourths of an ounce meafure remained, there was 
‘‘ hardly any fenfible quantity of water produced, certainly 
* not one-tenth of what appeared in the experiment with the 
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«‘ {cales of iron. There was this difference, however, in the 
two refults: In what remained from the experiment with the 
red precipitate, | at this time procured a flight appearance of 
«¢ fixed air, whereas there was none in what remained from 
«the feales of iron. The refiduum alfo from the red preci- 
«¢ pitate had in it a {mall portion of dephlogifticated air: for, 
«‘ being mixed with an equal meafure of nitrous air, the ftand- 
‘ard of it was 1. 8. In this experiment there can be no 
« doubt but that the dephlogifticated air, diflodged from the 
‘“‘ red precipitate, united with the inflammable air in the veffel ; 
“‘ and, as no water was produced, they muft have formed fome 
“ more folid fubftance, which, in the fmall quantities 1 was 
‘* obliged to ufe, could not be found.” 

In making thefe experiments over mercury, we necefflarily 
ufe but {mall quantities of air, and therefore the refults may 
not, in fome refpects, be fo much depended upon. But I think 
it fufhciently appears from them, that no water was formed 
in the procefs, and this the new theory abfolutely requires. 
Much, however, remains to be done on the fubject; and as I 
am now old and cautious, and Dr, Woodhoufe a young man, 
and more ardent in the purfuit, 1 recommend the profecution 
of it to him. 

I think it can hatdly be denied that, confidering the great 
quantity of inflammable air that difappears in thefe experi- 
ments, the greateft part of it, at leaft, muft enter into the 
calx. And fince all running mercury muft confift in the fame 
elements, the fame principle that (with the addition of water) 
forms inflammable air, and which we call phlogifton, muft pais 
through red hot glafs,"when the calx of mercury is revived 
without addition, by means of heat only. 

Some experiments that [have lately made on f/ver, geo/d, 
and patina, favour this bypothelis. All thefe metals give a 
confiderable quantity of nitrous air when diffolved; the firft in 
nitrous acid, and the two laft in aqua regia. And when the 
folutions were evaporated, and the dry refiduums heated in 
inflammable air, a great quantity of it difappeared, and the 
metals were revived; and yet, by means of the fame ccids, 
thefe dry refiduums will yield a great quantity of nitrous air. 
They muft, therefore, have acquired, by means of heat only, 
and this tranfmitted through a veffel not red hot, the fame 
principle that was communicated to them by imbibing inflam- 
mable air. : 

Dr. Woodhowle fays, p. 462, * If an ounce of mercury 
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** abforbs 362 ounce meafures of inflammable air, it ought to 
“« oive ont this air when diffolved in an acid, or fome fub- 
«< ftance into which it enters as a conftituent part ; but mer- 
“* cury, revived from red precipitate by inflammable air, boiled 
** in fulphuric acid, gives fulphureous gas, and when added to 
“* nitric ac ‘id, nitrous air; neither of which contains inflamma. 
‘¢ ble air.” 

But vitriolic acid air (for I muft take the liberty to ufe 
my own terms), certainly contains the fame prince iple with 
inflammable air; for it has the fame effe& on common 
air, and nitrous may actually be formed from intlammable 
air; for it is produced by heating the nitrated calx of any 
metal in inflammable air. If copper be diffolved in nitrous 
acid, and the water be expelled to a certain point, there re- 
mains a green /ubfiance which is not at all deliquetcent; but, 
when expofed to heat, gives out a red vapour. Some of this 
fubftance I heated in 21 ounce meatures of inflammable air, 
till the veffel was filled with red vapour, when it was reduced 
to fix ounce meafures; and, I found that when it was mixed 
with common air, the ftandard was 1. 55; fo that it was al- 
moft wholly nitrous air. There was init a fmall quantity of 
fixed air, but nothing inflammable in it. It extinguifhed a 
candle. 

have formerly endeavoured to afcertain the proportion of 
phlogifton in nitrous and inflammable air, and found it nearly 
the fame in both. That this is not far from the truth may, I 
think, appear from comparing the refult of two of my former 
experiments, which [ never before thought of doing with this 
view. When I frit difcovered nitrous air, I endeavoured to 
find what quantity of it would be e yielded by the different me- 
tals, and found that 20 grains éf"i iron yielded 16 ounce mea- 
fures. When, with other vi iewS, I endeavoured to afcertaia 
the quantity of inflammable air, yielded by malieable iron, I 
found that 120 grains of it yielded 96 ounce meafures ; and this 
is exactly the quantity of nitrous air that the fame weight ot 
iron will give; for 120 isto g6 as 20 isto 16. 

Twenty grains of platina gave nine ounce meafures of 
pure nitrous air, and 22 grains of gold gave eight ounce mea- 
tures. ‘They, therefore, contain nearly the fame proportion 
of phlogit fton; for 20 is to Q as 22 is to 9g. 9. They, there- 
fore, contain little more than half as much phiogifton as iron ; 
for it will be in the proportion of 170 ounce meafures to the 
ounce. Itis, however, more than is contamed in lead, which 
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gifticated air was found, and that the remaining air waspers 
fealy pure. 7 . 

Now, as I had always found, that when I calcined any 
other metal over lime water, a thick fcum never failed to be 
formed upon it, which thews the a@tual generation of fixed air, 
and for this purpofe had tried i7@n, xinc, lead, tin, b:/muth, 
and regulus of antimony, of which an account may be feen 
in yout Repoftory, vol. ii. p. 266, I thought it unneceffary 
to repeat the experiment with any other metals. However, on 
receiving Dr. Woodhioufe’s anfwer, I tried fome clean filings 
ot copper, and had the fame refult. A thick fcum was formed 
on the furface of the lime water, which proved the generation 
of fixed air in the procefs} and as 33 ounce meafures of at- 
mofpherical‘air were, by this means, reduced to no more than 
26, but completely phlogifticated, I think it probable that 
fome phlogifticated air was likewile formed at the fame time. 
For, according to M. Lavoifier, atmofpherical air contifts of 27 
parts of dephiogifticated, and 73 of phlogifticated air; whereas 
iny refuli is in the proportion ot 78 of phlogifticated to 22 of 
dephlogifticated air. 

That 16. ounce meafures of any dephlogifticated air that 
Dr. Woodhoufe could make fhould be reduced to 4, and ‘the 
remainder be perfeé?/y pure, muft be impofhibley becaufe to 
make dephlogifticated air perfectly “pure, is hatdly poffible ; 
and all the impurities in the 16 ounee meafures would be found 
in the remaining 4. “Che Doétor fhould have faid By what 
means he afcertained the purity of the air before and after the 
experiment. I hope he will repeat it with all the attention that 
it deferves. 

M. Lavoifier, as Dr. Woodhoufe informs us, page 467, 
fays, that “ if pure iron, be melted im pure air, no fixed air 
«* will be formed.”’ But this is eee. ait uniform ex- 

erience, with either dephlogiftioated Or atmofpherical air. 

r. Weodhoufe now found an ounce meafure of fixed air 
in 90 grains of.bar iron, fo that here he muft joineme in pro- 
nouncing My Lavoificr’s experiment to have been very inacy 
curate, unlefs iron in France be different from that in England 
or America. ' | 

This fixed air, Dr. W oodhoufe = page 456, is formed by 

I 


‘a {mall quantity of coa/, which all iron of commerce con- 


‘‘ tains:’? but an. ounce meafure of fixed air, from go grains 
of iron, is no fmall quantity. If malleable iron contain fo 
much plumbago as will give this large quantity of fixed air, 
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ought to be found when diffolved in an acid. But neither 


is any fuch fixed air found im the inflammable air produced in 
that procefs, nor when it is decompdll by means ot dephlo- 
gifticated air; fo that there i } MO pretence whatever for fup- 
pofing that itis held in-folugOm@in thaf inflammable air. That 
malleable iron contains any confiderable quantity of plumbago 
is utterly improbable. It is equally untrue* that precipitate 
per fe, or the red precipitate, contains fixed air, It never 
appears but-in its decompofition with <nflammable ait, when 
they unite to make it, as | think I haveabundantly proved. 

Dr. Woodhoufe fays, page 471, thaf in five attempts to 
get fixed air from iron filings and red precipitate, he never 
succeeded. To this I can only fay, that with me the experi- 
stent has never failed. But this is only one: experiment out 
of many that prove the fame thing. * 

He likewife fays,"page 472, that the fixed ait'which T pro- 
duced by heating charcoal of copper in dephlogifticated air, is 
no proof of its being formed from that kind of air, becaufe 
carbone is one of the component parts of alkohol, by means of 
which the charcoal of copper is made. But, furely, he did not 
secolle@ that the fixed air, procured in this manner, weighs 
confiderably more than all the charcoal employed ; in fact, be- 
tween three and four times as much, (fee the laft edition of 
my ObfePuations on Air, vol. ili. p. 377.) and that thefe is 
nothing elfe prefent into which the dephlogifticated air‘€an 
poffibly enter: for of the charcoal nothing vilible is left. 

With refpe& to this experiment, the French chemitts give 
a much better explanation: for, they fay that fixed air is car- 
bone, diffolved in dephlogiftieated air; and they make'the pro- 
portion of each of the ingredients the fame that. I do. They 
only fubftitute their carbone in the place ‘of phlogifton. 

Dr. Woodhoufe, after finding half'an. ounce meafure of 
fixed air, in. melting half.a drachm of bar iron in 20 ounce 
meafures of,dephlogifticated air, when 13 ounce meafures of 
it were abforbed, fays, p. 467, ‘‘ Certainly Dr. Prieftley will 


. not fay, that 13 ounce meafures of dephlogifticated air enter 


<‘ into the €ompotition of half an ounce meafure 6f fixed air, 
«‘ which muft be the ¢afe if his theory be true.” But Dr. 
Woodhoufe fhould recolle&, that, according to my theory, the 
greateft part, if not the whole, of the weight of moft kinds of 
air is water; and, therefore, when iron, by being converted into 
finery cinder, has got all the water from the 20.ounce mea- 
fures of air, the oxygen contained, init may very well, for any 
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thing that appears, enter into the compofition of half an oune®. 
mieafure of fixed air; and one half the weight of this kind of 
air, I have clearly proved to be pure water. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Your very humble fervant, 
: J. PRIESTLEY. 


Northumberland, Fuly 24, 1799. 
—— —— 


ARTICLE V. 





Dr. PrRIESTLEY’s REPLY To HIs ANTIPHLOGISTIAN 
OpponeENTS., 


No.l. * 
To the Editors of the Medical Repofitory. 


Gentlemen, 


HIS Jetter will clofe my reply to Dr. Woodhoufe, and 

I fear I thall not foon meet with another opponent fo 
candid as he has fhewn himfelf to be: I therefore hope that 
he will refume the difcuffion fo favourable to the difeovery of 
truth. ™ 
1, Or roe Carx of Mercury. 


In order to invalidate my argument from a certain calx-of 
mercury requiring to be heated in inflammable air, or in con- 
tact with fome other fubftance fuppofed to contain phlogifton, 
for its revival, Dr. Woodhoufe fays, page 455, ‘‘ It does not 
<‘ follow that becaufe the fulphate of mercury requires to be 
“* deprived of its fulphuric acid before ing mercury can 
‘be procured from it, that, therefore, all mercurial calces 
“ require the addition of phlogifton to be converted into mer- 
** cury.” 

But the Doctor does not feem to underftand my argument, 
and, thérefore, I fhall ftate it more diftin@ly.. I find, no matter 
by what means, a certain calx of mefcury, combined, | ac- 
knowledge, with fome other fubftance ; but fince heat alone will 
not revive it, but heating it in inflammable air does revive it, 
while that air difappears in the procefs, it is natural to con- 
clude, that fomething contained in the inflanimable air enters 
into the calx, and contributes to the revival of it, befides ex- 
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ing the other fubftance with which it was united; unlefs 
it can be made to appear that this inflammable air can be 
found united to fomething elfe. : 

This is fimilar to the cafe of finery cinder, a fubftance 
which, in my opinion, confifts of the calx of iron united to 
water, which cannot be expelled but by the intreduction of 
phlogifton to fupply its place. In this cafe the antiphlogiftians 
fay that the inflammable air which cfapyers affiits in forth 
ing water, an opinion which, I think, I have fufficiently re- 
futed. I now afk, what becomes of it in the revival of this 
calx of mercury, in which no water is found? I therefore 
fay, that if inflammable air, orthe phlogifton contained in it, 
be a neceffary component part of this particular piece of iron, 
or of this particular portion of mercury, it muft be a necef- 
fary ingredient to the conftitution of iron and mereury in ge- 
neral. 


2. Or Frnery CInpveEr. 


Dr. Woodhoufe confirms my experiment of the abundant 
production of inflammable air Soin heating dry finery with dry 
charcoal; but he fays, p. 465, theiron is not revived. I muft, 
however, take the liberty to fay, from my former experiments,» 
that the iron is completely revived in this procefs ; and Iunade 
the experiment too often ‘tO-be miftaken. On this fubje&t I 
fay, Obfervations on dir, vol. vi. p. 375, ‘* This (i.e. the re- 
‘‘ vivaleof iron from finery cinder) is effected in the moft 
‘< complete manner by heating it with a burning lens in in- 
“ flammable air. But it is likewife done by cementation with 
“charcoal, coak from pit coal, or raw coal. Im all thefe 
“ proceffes the finery cinder lofes about one third of its weight, 
“ and is then per foluble in acids, and attraéted by the 
“« magnet. Cor ily it is perfect iron. Iron thus made 
“‘ is partially ble.” 

Dr. Woodhoufe fays (Med. Rep. vol. ii. p. 401), that lought 
to have remembered 8 this fubftance cannot be revived in one 
of Lewis’s {mall black furnaces. But where does it, appear 
that I ever knew what he expects me to remember. It this 
furnace will not anfwer the purpofe, let more heat be applied. 
My brother-in-law, Mr. Wilkinfon, has converted many tons 
of finery cinder into iron in his {melting furnaces. 

He fays that my explanations of this experiment will not 
account for the formation of the fixed air which is formed at 
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the fame time. But I maintain that charcoal itfelf containg 
all the elements of fixed air, fince it is produced from it 
when it is heated in fteam: and it is furely fufficient, if any 
hypothefis be confiftent with itfelf, though not with conclu. 
tions from other theories. , , 

If Dr. Woodhoufe will look into my account of the analyfis 
of different kinds of inflammable air, he will find that the fixed 
air procured from the decompofition of that which is preeured 
in this procefs, muft be compofed, in part, of the pure air in 
which it 1s fired; becaufe the weight of this fixed air exceeds 
that of the inflammable air that is employed. 

This is the ** carbonated hydrogen gas which,” Dr. Wood- 
houfe fays, page 465, ‘‘ is formed by hydrogen of the water 
‘in the finery cinder diffolving part of the coal; while its oxy- 
“‘ gene unites with another part of the coal, and makes fixed 
“air.” This fame coal, or carbone, I cannot help obferving, 
is a wonderfully convenient fubftance, forming whatever the 
theory requires that it fhould do. But to fuppofe, as Dr. 
Woodhoufe does, that finery cinder contains water, and fo 
much of it as is neceffary to form all this air, both mflamma- 
ble and fixed, is to abandon the moft fundamental principle of 
the new theory, which ‘requires water to be decompoted in 
palling over hot iron, the oxygene alone remaining in the 
iron, and the hydrogen*efcaping in the form of inflammable 
air. And it is only-by comparing the addjtion of ‘weight to 
the iron that the proportion of the o&ygene and the hydrogen 
in water is afcertained. Whereas, according to Dr. Wood- 


houfe, there muft be nothing, or next to nothing but mere . 


water in the finery cinder, which accords with the dotrine 
of phlogifton, and no other. Befides, how can that which 
is attached to the iron be water, when its hydrogen has been 


f{eparated from it. 

Thus does Dr, Woodhoufe take fromthe new theory one 
of its neceffary fupports, viz. the decompofition of water. 
There only remains the argument from its compo/ition, by 
burning inflammable in dephlogifticated air. But when aa 
hypothefis ftands only on tzvo legs, and one of themmis taken 


away, it muft be left very lame. 


3. Or THE FoRMATION oF NiTRovs Acip. 


Dr. Woodhoufe, not finding more than three grains of ni- 
rous acid from the decompofition of 56 ounte meafures ot 
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déphlogifticated air, fays, p. 474, ‘ the theory of Dr. Prieft- 
«* ley muft certainly be wrong; for itis not probable that 56 
«ounce meafures of dephlogifticated air thould enter into the 
“€ compofition of three grains of nitrous acid.”” But the acid 
thus formed is fo highly*phlogifticated, and’ diffufed through 
fo Jarge a fpace, that it is ao wonder at all that no, more of it 
fhould be’ colle&ted. In this ftate Water retains it véry im- 
perfectly, But that even thee grains, or one grain, of the 
acid fhould be formed from the exceedingly {mall quantity 
of phlogifticated air which could not be excluded in fome of 
my experiments, is abfolutely impoffible. In fome of them, 
I am confident, it was an hundredth, or a thoufandth part of 
a grain in weight, when the acid I colleéted was feveral grains. 

Let any perfon attend to the Jaborious experiments ot Mr. 
Cavendifh, on the decompofition of a {mall quantity of phlo- 
gifticated air, aud fay whether it be credible that fo much 
nitrous acid could be produced from any quantity of phlogifti- 
cated air by a fingle explofion in this way, when it-required 
thoufands of explotions in his. 

I think I have noticed every thing of much confequence in 
Dr. Woodhoufe’s publication. Somewhere, however, he 
fays, that manganefe was not révived, though fome inflam- 
mable air in which it was heated difappeared. But feveral 
calces imbibe» much inflammable air, or phlogifton, before 
they are. cgmpletely yevived; and the metal of manganefe is 
not procured without gréatdifhculty in any procefs. 

With thanks for your continued indulgence, 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Your very humble fervant, 
: J. PRIESTLEY, 
Northumberland, July 26, 1799. 


—_— 


&S- The reader will be pleafed to corre the following 

-IsRRATUM, juft difcovered, in a former communication 
of Dr. Prieftiey’s. i, 
ie, ™ 

Vol. ii. p. 265, line 10 from the bottom, for ‘*the” readehough, 
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ARTICLE VI. 





Obfervations on the YELLow FEveER, as it appeared at Vil. 
mington (Delaware) inthe Summer and Autumn of fos 
Communicated in a Letter from JAMES TILTON, AZ. D, 
Prefident of the Medical Society of Delaware, to Dr. 


MILLER. 
Wilmington, (Delaware) Fune 18, 1799. 


Dear Sir, 


N contemplating fo dreadful a calamity as the yellow fever, 
I it feems to be incumbent on every man to contribute his 
mite for the protection of fociety againft its ravages. The 
correét information received thropgh the medium of the Medi- 
cal Repofitory has fuggefted, that in return for the ufeful 
hints and obfervations from others, We ought to give fome ac- 
count of this peftilential epidemic, as it appeared among us. 

The manner in which I am obliged to diffipate my time, 
in fubferviency toa thattered ftate of health, has hitherto pre- 
vented me from writing to you on this fubjeét. I hoped too, 
that fome report of our committee.of health might have faved 
me the trouble; but in this I have beendifappointed. 

As the feafon is now approaching, when our country will 
again run the rifk of this {courge of mankind, I have haftily 
thrown together fome thoughts omthis fubjeét, to be difpofed 
of as you thall think proper. Without a long on the 
hiftory of the diforder, or wafting time in fine-{pun theories, 
I fhall confine myfelf to fome practical obfervatiéns, which, I 
apprehend, have not been duly regarded by others. . 

At Wilmington we have no apprehenfion of domeftic ori- 

in. Every medical character, in this place, takes it for 
granted, that. the difeafe was imported from Philadelphia, 
and no otherwife created. It appeared to me alfo, that in- 
feted houfehold goods and furniture, brought from the city, by 
our fhallops, had more influengé.in fpreading the contagion, 
than difeafed perfons: for it was very remarkable, that the 
difeafe was not’communicated from the firft perfon who died 
of it, and who came down and fickened in the land flage. 
But, when the fever became epidemic, it took rife at the wa- 
ter’s edge, and infected all, or with few exceptions, gradually 
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up to High-ftreet.. Above this, the town is more thinly built, 
and the cafes were folitary asin the country. 

Although the difeafe made its appearance among us, in the 
beginning of Auguit, we hoped for our ufual exemption, un- 
til near the middle of the fame month, when the epidemic na- 
ture of it appeared fo manifeft that a committee of health were 
appointed, and a flight hofpital arrangement was conftructed, 
for the relief of the poor and neceflitous. Soon afterwards 
the principal phyficians of the borough were called upon for 
their advice ;- and, with a view of obtaining the greater mafs 
of information, the committee requefted them to report indi- 
vidually, rather than collectively. By this time, however, my 
brethren were fo difordered, in their perfons or families, that 
they could do little more than make an apology for their non- 
compliance. With great difficulty, under the moft diftrefs- 
ful interruptions; I found means of prefenting to the committee 


the following 
“REPORT. 
«¢ Gentlemen, 

“ ‘THE caufe of humanity operates ftrongly upon my mind, 
in concert with the refpeét due to the Committee of Health 
for the borough of Wilmington, to makelffie beft Report in 
my power, relative to the moit expedient and ufeful hofpital 
arrangements, for the accommodation of fuch unfortunate per - 
fons, whether foreigners» or Wative citizens, as may ftand in 
need of an afylum during the prefent contagious epidemic. i 
with, indeed, that the ideas now fuggefted, may be worthy of 
regard, not only atthe prefenit time, but that they may ferve as a 
bafis to build upon, on all future occafions, which, in the events 
of providence, may require fimilar provitions. 

‘* It might be expected, that one of the firft objects in a Re- 
port of this fort, would be relative to the exclution of conta- 
gion from among us: How far the exifting laws put it in our 
power to take meafures of this fort, will deferve the delibera- 
tions of the committee; and the phyficians will be always ready 
to,affift.them, with all the-information they poffefs relative to 
this point. But regarding the Yellow Fever as already amongft 
us, weifuppofe it more unmediately neceffary to report a con- 
venient hofpital arrangement; and this is as much as can be 
accomplithed within the time to which we are limited. 

* The firft poine1 thall fuggeft to your confideration is 
the moft proper fituation for an hofpital. Where it now 
flands,.in my apprehenfion, isthe moil improper place that 
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could be chofen. On the fouthern fide of a hill, rifing for a 
great ¢xtent into a mountain, the heat of the air muft be in- 
creafed ; and the fouth-wefterly winds, which prevail during our. 
hotteft weather, muft waft the poifonous effluvia, exalted in 
their malignity, over the town. A fituation northward or 
eaftward of the borough would be much prefetable.. The pre- 
vailing fouth-weft wind would then carry every fpecies of exha- 
lation, arifing from the hofpital, in a dire€tion from the town; 
and the cooler breezes from the north and eaft, when the 
happened, would be without hazard, as the exhalations would 
be little or none at all, and in no degree exalted as by the 
fcorching fouth-weft. If, moreover, a fituatiom could be ob- 
tained, where all the offal of the hofpital could be emptied into 
the waters of the Chriftiana or Brandywine, it would contri- 
bute greatly to cleanlinefs ; and the courfe of thofe rivers would 
give a refrefhing current to the air, which cannot be expected in 
the prefent fituation of our hofpital, under cover of a moun- 
tain. 
‘“‘ The next article to which I fhall call your attention is 
the importance of earthen or ground floors, in all cafes where 
contagion is to be fufpected. ‘This point I regard as funda- 
mental! and effenti@l.. You will, therefore, bear with me, while 
I dilate fomewhat upon this fubje&t: and when you refle& that 
T have ferved feven years in contagious hadeieal ; that during 
the whole of that period it was*never my lot to be a mere pa- 
ge officer; that I always ftood at the poft of duty, which 
as alfo the place of obfervation ;—you may reafonably fup- 
pofe I ought to have fome confidence in the opinions and ad- 
vice which, at your requeft, I now fubmit to your difcretion. 
‘* The grave-yards ot this place may call to your recollec- 
tion the deftru€tive nature of the contagion which exifted in 
the hofpitals of the American army. This ufed often to be 
the fubje&t of converfation, as the Yellow Fever now is. In 
a difcourfe which I had with a New-England officer, refpeéta- 
ble for his age and former fervices, he mentioned, that the ce- 


lebrated general, Count Saxe, had noted in his Memoirs, or 


Reveries, that ground floors were much more falubrious in mi- 
litary hofpitals. than thofe madejof wood or plank. The ob- 
fervation ftruck me with great force. It immediately occurred 
tome, that we purified clothing and furniture from infection 
of every kind, by burying them in the earth; and that putri- 
dity, fo commonly connected with the idea of contagion, was, 
in like manner, abftraéted from all fubftances whatfoever. 
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From this time forward, I was led to remark the great fuccefs 
of tents, in comparifon of churches, barns, 8c. when employed 
as hofpitals. A houfe, with a plank floor, never failed to be- 
come contagious in a fhort time; fo that men who entered 
the hofpitals for trivial complaints, often died of the contagion. 
I need fearcely obferve, that diforders, bad of themfelves, were 
aggravated by fuch contagious places of refidence. In the 
winter, however, ‘Mas impoffible to employ tents. I, there- 
fore, in the hard winter of 1779 and 1780, while the army was 
cantoned on the mountains near Morriftown, with much dif- 
ficulty, found means of building an’ hofpital at Bafkingridge, 
with no other flooring than the common furface of the ground ; 
without a chimney, the fire was made in the middle of the ward, 
and the fmoke paffed throiigh a funnel in the middle of the 
roof. My fuccefs was waual to my moft fanguine expecta- 
tion. This houfe was free from contagion, while the barns 
and out-houfes of the neighbouring farms, though lefs crowded, 
manifefted the ufual misfortune. Dr. Ruth, in one of his 
Effays,* takes notice of the fuccefs of this hofpital. As well 
as I recolleét, he adverts principally to its advantageous mode 
of ventilation. But, 1 am perfuaded, itcould not have efcaped 
the contagion, if the floor had been of w6od. Long details 
might be added to this fhort hiftory, to eftablifh the advan- 
tages of ground floors. | 
«¢ But if a caviller at this do&trine fhould contend, that the 
contagion of camp fever, dyfentery, &c. the ufual attendants 
upon armies, is {pecifically different from that of Yellow 
Fever, I anfwer, it matters not; becaufe, in each and every 
cafe, a fhip and wooden houfe are moft noxious devices for 
imbibing and exalting the contagion; while, in every cafe, 


likewife, we bury clothing and furniture in the ground, as the ~ 


moft effeCtual means of purification. 

‘‘ If thefe premifes are admitted, the arrangement | {hall 
now propofe, follows of courfe, viz. “ 

“« That the hofpital fhall be eftablifhed on the northern or 
eaftern fide of the borough, on the Chriftiana or Brandywine, 
as fhall be found moft expedient and convenient. 

‘* That, inftead of a houf€, TENTS, of the fize of the or- 
dinary horfeman’s tent, fhall be ‘provided for the fick; one to 


be appropriated to every patient. The horfeman’s tent opens 


advantageoufly on every fidé, for the admiffion of air.» Every 


* An Account of the Bilious Yellow Fever in 1794. 
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tent that has. been once ufed, fhould be thrown down, and 
foaked in water, before it is again employed. Thus every 
patient will be freed from all the dangers proceeding from his 
fellow fufferers, as well as from himfelf. 

** That no houfe will be neceflary, but a kitchen to cook 
in, unlefs our misfortunes fhould be extended to the eold 


weather; and then a flight building of “a * with a ground 





floor, a funnel in the middle of the and no chimney, 
after the example of Bafkingridge hofpital, for the reception 
of patients in a ftate of great frailty, at night only, might 
fuffce. For permanent ufe, it would be better to have the 
walls plaftered, fo as to be occafionally white-wafhed. 
When the weather permits, a litle fire might be kindled in 
the middle of the floor; and the patients lying round on every 
fide, with their heads to the wall, would have their feet to- 
wards the fire. The fmoke circulating through the upper 
parts of the ward would purify the air, and pafs off through 
the funnel, without inconvenience to the fick. Every fide of 
the building fhould be capable of opening widely, and clofing 
again, as the fun, wind and rain may require. ‘The ground 
floor will, above all things, proteét trom contagion. When 
any change or renovation fhall be required in this, the old 
furface may be feraped off, or a new one put on. 

‘“¢ Upon this plan it is alfo manifeft that the expenfes may, 
from day to day, be readily accommodated to the exigencies 
of the occafion; a difficulty that has been lamented in other 
places. * 

‘“‘ In fhort, the frugality and practicability of this meafure 
are equally apparent; and I can affure the committee, that 
much experience fatishes my mind of its great utility. Who 
would not, indeed, rather truft himfelf im a tent, where the 
friendly winds waft away the poifonous exhalations, and 
our kind mother earth lends her affiftance in abforbing every 
noxious difcharge from the body, than in a confined room, 
where the air we breathe muft be charged with contaminating 
poifon, and the plank floor, reverberating, as it were, the et- 
fluvia of the patient upon his own body, muft operate as a 
perpetual fource of injury? 

““ Could the doétrine I have endeavoured to eftablifh be 
put to the proof, and the public mind fatisfied of its truth and 
validity, inftead of that reluctance to goto the hofpital which 


* At Baltimore particularly. 
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we now obferve, every man of common fenfe would fly to 
it as to a city of ae Phyficians and nurfes would attend 
with confidence; and it would be eafy to banifh from our 
towns any contagious ficknefs, | | 
‘* It may not be impertinent to obferve, that when imperi- 
ous circumftances require thofe who are well to leave their 
habitations, they might, as well as the fick, take advant- 
age of tents, by forming an encampment near their ordinary 
place of refidence. ‘This would certainly be better than to fly, 
in terror, over the whole face of the country. The Governor 
of Pennfylvania has, on a former occafion, fet the example, 
and, I {hould fuppofe, others might profit by doing fo likewife. 
‘«« Thefe, Gentlemen, in my opinion, are the great outlines 
which demand your immediate attention. Secondary objeéts, 
luch as bedding, furniture, the internal government and ma- 
nagement of the hofpital, may be further regarded in due ume. 


“ With great refpect, 
«| am, Gentlemen, 
‘© Your moft obedient fervant, 
“ JAMES TILTON. 
« ComMMITTEE of HEALTH for 
the Borough of Wilmington. 
‘‘ Wilmington, September 6, 1798.” 


— 


In this report, you will perceive, I have not attended to 
the critical diftin€tion between contagion and infedion, but 
have rather conformed to the prevailing impreffion at the 
time; for every body, at Wilmington, fuppofed the difeafe 
to be /pecifically contagious. ‘The highly offenfive {mell pro- 
ceeding from the patients, fo as to characterize the difeale, 
and often to affect the ordinary fenfe of fmelling, at a much 
greater diftance* than that to which the contagion is limited 
by Dr. Chitholm, contributed not a little, with the rapid 
{pread of the fever, ‘to give this general impreffion. 

At the fame time that, in this fever, all our fenfes are 
ftrongly impreffed with the idea of contagion, proceeding 
immediately from one perfon to another, it muft be confeffed, 
it has fome charateriftics in common with infeétious difor- 


* Ten feet. 
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ders. Like the jail fever, dyfentery, &c. the contaminating 
poifon of the Yellow Fever may be exalted through all the 
grades of malignity, by external circumftances, free from all 
connection with ifeated bodies. Hence itis not furprizing, 
that phyficians of the greateft eminence thould deem this fe- 
ver both contagious and infectious. I mention thefe things, 
not with defign to enter into controverfy, but to thew that, 
in each and every cafe, whether contagious, or infectious, or 
both, the praétical obfervations, which 1 have to offer, are 


equally applicable. 
If the contaminating poifon of Yellow Fever adheres as tes 


nacioufly to wood as to cotton or wool; and, by a permanent 
conne¢tion of this fort, it becomes more and more exalted in 


its malignity; if the common earth manifefts a capacity for 
attracting this kind of poifon, abftraGting it from other fub- 
{tances, and neutralizing or correcting it, fo as to render it 
totally inoffenfive; it would require more than a fhort eflay 
to give a full view of the extenfive application of this princi- 
ple ia medical practice. 

When the Yellow Fever rages, the principles which I have 


: adopted would direct every human creature, both fick and 


well (a neceffary watch or guard excepted), to quit the in- 
fected city or town, and encainp on the open plains. The 
fick fhould carefully avoid plank floors to their tents, and lie 
upon cots or bunks, with their legs ftanding upon a frefh fur- 
face of the ground, or a grafs fod. The lazarettos, now fo ge- 
nerally in contemplation, fhould confift chiefly of a well 
chofen, high, dry, and extenfive plain, and a plenty of horfe- 
men’s tents; a rivulet running through or by it would be of 

reat advantage. Such houfes as might be deemed neceffary, 
fhould be built as deftitute of wood as poffible ; and wards, deftin- 
ed for the fick, fhould have ground floors, with a fire place in 
the midft, and be ventilated through a funnel in the middle of the 
roof, as defcribed in the foregoing report. When our fhips or 
veffels, with their crews, become infected, they fhould make 
the firft port, and encamp all hands on fhore, until the men 
are recovered, and the veffel thoroughly cleanfed. When, 
by any misfortune, the infe€tion fhall have crept into any of 
our trading towns, it may be expedient to cover a fmall part 
of the ftreets, where the infection firft manifefts itfelf, with 
frefh earth, rather than ferape the pavements bare, by which 
means the heat of the atmofphere is exalted to intemperature, 
and all abforption prevented. Might not patients employ the 
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ground bath to advantage? And will not a multitude of ad- 
vantages occur to every practitioner, as foon as the principles 
I have laid down fhall be eftablifhed by common confent ? 
Science contributes not a little to illuftrate our fubjec&t. The 
contagious matter of the plague is deemed heavier than the 
common atmofphere ; and, therefore, has a conftant tendency 
to the earth.. The poifon of Yellow Fever, upon due invefti- 
ation, would probably be found to poffefs the fame quality. 
We can readily conceive, too, of an elective attraétion be- 
tween the conftituent principles of common earth and the ga- 
feous poifon of yellow fever, whereby a tertzum quid may be 
produced that is totally inoffenfive.’ In no cafe, perhaps, 
would Profeffor Mitchill’s do&trvine of /epton more advanta- 
geoufly apply. But I am not ambitious of multiplying words. 
My object is only to fketch an outline, which, if well re- 
ceived, will foon be filled up with the requifite comments, by 
men of more talents and more leifure than are at my difpofal. 
I will only add, that the little hofpital of this place ferves as 
a pointed evidence in proof of the doétrine advanced. The 
board of health, regardlefs of my advice, neglected to remove 
their hofpital, and admitted the firft patient into a fmall houfe 
they had provided, floored with plank, and built totally of 
wood. It foon became apparent, that every patient placedin 
this houfe died of courfe. A child of five years old, whofe 
father and mother had died of the fever, was put intoone of 
the tents, becaufe it had no other place of accommodation. 
This child, inadvertently ftrolling to the wooden houfe, was 
feized with a tremulous agitation of the whole body; a violent 
fever inftantly fucceeded, and the child died in three or four days. 
So manifeft was the noxious influence of this wooden build- 
ing, that the patients were induced to defert it utterly, atid 1e- 
move their fafer tents to the utmoft diftance: permitted by the 
limits to which they were confined. ‘The nurfes, and other 
attendants on the fick, who were quartered in tents, all efcaped 
the infection. 
I am, dear Sir, | 
Your friend and humble fervant, 


JAMES TILTON. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


ec 


Remarks on the Eprpemic of the Summer and Autumn of 
‘1798, at Wilmington: Communicated in Quletter from 

Georce Monro, M.D. to Dr. MILLER. 
IVilmington (Delaware), June 20, 1799) 

Dear Sir, i 

F-EXHERE is nothing I can afford, from this place, refpect- 

ing the epidemic of laft feafon, differing in fubftance 
from more important communications already publifhed in 
your very ufeful Repofitory. But I thall, for the fake of ge. 
neral ialoceitign, agreeably to your requeft, endeavour to 
furnifh you with a few remarks refpecting the Yellow Fever, 
as it occurred here the laft feafon. 

The firft cafe of this difeafe happened in the beginning of 
Auguft. The infe€tion was evidently traced to a difeafed 
veflel in Philadelphia, on board of which the perfon had been, 
as he was about renting a houfe in that part of the city where 
this veffel lay, and where the fever firft and principally pre- 
vailed. He fickened on the road, coming home, grew very 
ill immediately on his return, and died in a few days.. None 
of the family afterwards fuffered from his illnefs. 

Very foon after this, all that part of the town conneéted 
with the wharves became difeafed. The upper and high parts, 
where the houfes were thinly built, fuffered very little. Not- 
withitanding the inhabitants very generally went into the coun- 
try, the fever continued to increafe in its ravages among the 
remaming citizens, till it received a check by the operation of 
cool weather. The laft cafe I recoileé&t happened on the 


6th of November. £ 


In this fever, all the forms mentioned by various writers 
appeared, viz. from the loweft grade of febrile affection to 
the moft violent and inflammatory. One inftance occurred 
of a child dying with the ftrongeft fymptoms of convullive 
fpaim. The practitioners of eftablithed reputation here una- 
nimoufly agreed upon the, beneficial effects of mercury. 
Blood-letting was frequefitly required; but a free evacuation 
of the firft paflages, follo by mercury, was moft uni- 
verfally ufeful. | have feewfeveral inftances where ten grains 
of calomel, and fifteen of jalep, feemed to carry off all the 
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fymptoms, when given upon the commencement of attack. 

here the mouth could be made fore. with mercury by the 
third or fourth day, I do not recolleét any inftance of morta- 
lity, unlefs in one cafe, where the patient had before fuffered 
from a long continuance of fyphilitic affection. ? 

The great mortality experienced here principally arofe, in 
my Opinion, from the neglect of prope remedies... An un- 
happy prejudice was generally diffufed, by fome French cha- 
ractérs, againft the ufe of mercury. The inhabitants con- 
ceiving, r fuppofe, that fuch perfons muft neceffarily be 
more converfant with this novel affliction than their own phy- 
ficians, were, of courfe, more difpofed to refpeé& their coun- 
fel. One of thefe gentlemen, bearing the name of a furgeon, 
was entrufted with the care of the fick who were removed to 
the fuburbs of the town; and, as his treatment of their com- 
plaints was chiefly confined to gentle laxatives, manna, I be- 
lieve, and barley-water, you may readily judge how incompe- 
tent thefe would be found to encounter fo formidable a dif= 
tafe: 

Great benefit was obtained from alkaline remedies in reliev-~ 
ing the diftreffiny cardialgia, which, in fo many inftances, 
was the fore-runner of black-vomiting.. But where free eva- 
cuations, in the firft inftance, were ne ieéted, even with a liberal 
ufe of mercury afterwards, little = could be expected from 
any, medicine. | 

One inftance of pregnancy, as far advanced as the fixth 
month, with confiderablé determination to the head, as evi- 
denced by great inflammation of the eyes, ftupor, &c. reco- 
vered. he patient was blooded feveral times, and highly 
falivated on the fourth day from the attack. This cafe was 
peculiar, from vomiting a large quantity of very dark colour- 
ed matter in the early ftage of the difeafe, which was fuc- 
ceeded by profufe fweating. The difcharge from the bowels 
was very inconfiderable. Would not fuch inftances very 
thuch encourage’the ufe of full vomiting, in the fir ft approach 
of this dreadful enemy ? : 

Several cafes of convalefcenéy put on dyfenteric fymptoms 
at the clofe of the fickly feafon. 

Accept this fhort fketch ; and believe me to be, with beft 
wifhes for the fuccefsful continuance of your very laudable 
and highly important undertaking, 

Moft refpetfully yours, 
G. MONRO. 

Vou. Ill. No. 2: E. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 





4 Letter from Joun Macrean, AM. D. Profeffor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philofophy in the College 
of New-Ferfey, in Anfwer to, one addreffed to him ly 
Se WoopuouseE, M4. D. Profeffor of Chemifiy 


in the Univerfity of Pennfylvania. 
College of New-Ferfey, Fune 15, 1799. 


SIR, 


HE fourth number of the fecond volume of the Medical 

Repofitory has been fent to me, and I am happy that 

ou have called my attention to feveral important points in 

chemiftry, on which you believe my affertions are abfolutely 
erroneous. 

Jn my examination of Dr. Prieftley’s confiderations om the 
doGtrine of phlogifton and the decompofition of water, I made 
free with his opinions, becaufe | confidered them as unwar- 
ranted and contradi€tory.; and I condemned many of his ex- 
periments, becaufe | was fatished they were inaccurate, and 
that as well from my own experience, as from comparing 
them with others, made by himfelf and the French chemitts. 

It feems, however, that for feveral particulars you are in- 
clined to think I had no right to do fu ; and you tell me lam 
not yet “ the conqueror of ‘this veteran in philofophy.” Now, 
it is to remove the unfavourable impreffion which my obfer- 

vations have made upon you, that I ufe the freedom to trouble 
you with this anfwer, and I hope you. .will not refufe your 
attention to it. 

In the firft place, fuffer me to affure you, J am far from 
pretending to be fuch a cohqueror. Althoagh I could have 
related many experiments of my own, yet, as they were 
chiefly repetitions of what had been done before, I gave the 
original authorities; fo that it is plain, had [ fuppofed any 
conqueft was to be gained, or any honour to be reaped, [ 
was determined it fhould be by thofe who were moft juftly 
entitled to it. Indeed, | am, on all occafions, ready to ac- 
knowledge my inability to cope with Dr. Prieftley. He can 
write fafter than I can think, and experiment fafter than le 
ean write. But although I be deficient, it may not be {0 
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with others. You are faid to have written an anfwer to the 
Doétor, and who knows that the important conqueft may 
not be in referve for you? 

The firft particular you allege againft me is the having 
agreed with the French chemifts, that turbith mineral is an 
oxyd of mercury ; and the having afferted, that any fubftance 
into which its mercury may be converted by a red heat, does 
not require any addiuon to conftitute it a metal: and, after 
having told me the contrary of this is true, you mention feve- 
ral circumftances, which prove that the turbith is a fulpbate 
of mercury. 

Be fo obliging as to look over the eleventh page of my lec- 
tures; you will there find a reference to the 3o5th page of 
the tenth volume of the “unales de Chimie, It was pub- 
lifhed m the year 1791; but as it is poffible you may not 
have had an opportunity of confulting that work: permit me 
to prefent you with the following extrac: 

‘* Quelques chimiftes ont penfé,” fays Mr. Fourcroy, 
“ que le turbith minéral n’étoit qu’ua oxide de mercure, et 
«* gu’il ne contenoit pas d’acide fulturique. Mais l’opinion de 
‘“‘ Rouelle fur cette mati¢re eft confirmée par mes experiences. 
‘¢ Car en traitant lé turbith le plus lavé et le mieux defféché, 
«‘ par l’acide muriatique, la diffolution precipite du fulfate de 
*baryte par le muriate de baryte, a la vérité, beaucoup 
* moins que le fulfate de mercure neutre dont nous avons 
* parlé plus haut. Je l’appellerai done /u/fate de mercure 
* avec exces d’oxide, ou fulfate de mercure jaune.” 

From this -it appears, Mr. Fourcroy, one of thofe who 
are ufually called the French chemifts, had afcertained, about 
eight years ago, that turbith mineral is really a fulphate of 
mercury, and, in confequence, had given it an appropriate 
name. 

Now, take the trouble to turn to the twelfth page of my 
leGtures. ft is there faid, exprefily, the fubftance obtained 
from turbith mineral by heating it, is different from an oxyd 
of mercury, To be fure, I gave a quotation from Fourcroy’s 
Elements, in which the turbith was called an oxyd; but the 
reference to the Annales de Chimie, which were publifhed 
long after the Elements, and my declaration, were fubfequent 
to the reading of that quotation; and, confidering the fubje&t 
then in queftion, it was not neceffary to be more explicit. 
Betides, the leCtures you Lave feen were merely fupplementary ; 
and I had, on a former occafion, told my clfs, that turbith 
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was compofed of an oxyd of mercury, and fulphurie acid. 
bs: were miftaken, then, in impuiing, either to the French 
chemifts or to me, the opinion, that turbith is.a fimple oxyd 
of mercury. 

In the firft experiment I made on the effect of a high tem- 
perature, on turbith mineral, about two drams of it were put 


into a glafs tube, fhut at one end; and this being placed. 


among burning charcoal, the other was thruft under a jar 
filled with and inverted into mercury. The turbith foon be- 
came of a deep red colour ; oxygen and fulphurous acid gafes 


paffed into the jar; and running mercury, with a white fub. 


{tance clofe by it, collected in the tube, On the tube being 
removed, that part of it where the turbith had been put was 
found empty. 

Being pufhed a little farther into the fire, the white fub- 
{tance became yellow, and afterwards red; it then melted and 
boiled; the mercury removed to another part of the tube; 
oxygen and fulphurous acid gafes efcaped; and, on the red 
fubftance being diffipated, the tube was again removed, and 
a little of a white fubftance was found clofe by the mercury, 
though, as before, nearer the fire. 

The tube was: pufhed into the fire for feveral times fuccef~ 
fively, and always with a like effect; the mercury increafing, 
and the white fubftance dimiaiihiag in quantity, until, at laft, 
it could not exceed the fourth part of a grain; and then, on 
account of the fhortnefs of the tube, the operation was difs 
continued. 

It was from the refult of this experiment that I informed 
my pupils, about four years ago, as may be feen from the 
notes now in poffeflion of fome of them, that turbith mineral 
might be entirely refolved into oxygen gas, fulphurous acid, and 
running mercury. It was from the fame experiment I agreed 


_with the French chemifts, and concluded, that the mercury 


in turbith mineral, or any fub{ftance into which it may be 
converted by a red heat, does not, to ufe Dr. Prieftley’s 
phrate, require any addition to conttitute it a metal. And, 
having tried it over and over again, | do, with the moft per- 
fect confidence, intift, you were wholly wrong in telling me 
the contrary of my affertions was true, 

You proceed to remove what you fuppofed might be al- 


leged againft turbith mineral being a fulphate of mercury; - 
aud you fay, when it is expofed to a red heat, “ the ful, 


* phuric acid leaves one part of it, and joins to another, 
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which fublimes in the form of a white falt. That parr 
¢¢ which the acid deferts is converted into an oxyd, is revived 
‘without addition, and yields pure air.” Next you inform 
me, the white falt,-or fulphate, is the calx which Dr. Prieft- 
ley fuppofes incapable of redu€tion without addition; and 
that it is fometimes mixed with cinnabar, and hence has a red 
colour. And you then remark, I thould have afcertained all 
this had I intended to acquire the character of an accurate in- 


veftigator. 

My le€tures were not written with a view to acquire fuch 
a character: it is more than probable I do not deferve it. 
But, from the obfervations which | have made, J cannot help 
thinking, there is more of opinion than of faét in what you 
have faid, | 

It is true, when turbith mineral is heated, a quantity of 
white fulphate of mercury is obtained ; but it is not fo certain 
that this fulphate is the fubftance alluded to by Dr. Prieftley, 
nor that the red colour, which he fays it always has, is ow- 
ing to an admixture with cinnabar. 

A quantity of the white fubftance obtained in the experi- 
ment with the turbith being collected; the part of it which 
had been neareft the fire was flightly yellow, while that which 
had been fartheft from it was white. 

Some of it, being thrown into warm diftilled water, af- 
forded turbith ; and the fluid, being filtered, yielded a preci- 
pitate on the addition of pure potath. 

Another portion being put into a glafs tube, fhut at one 
end, and placed on live coals, became yellow, then red, and 
melted. The tube being withdrawn, it changed to a folid, 
which was at firft yellow, but which gradually turned nearly 
white. Being fet again on the fire, the colour altered as at 
firft. The whole melted, boiled, and difengaged fulphur- 
gus acid and oxygen gafes; then fome mercury appeared in 
the tube; a little fulphurous acid was again emitted; and a 
white fubftance, and clofe by it a red coloured fluid, collected 
in the tube: at length the whole of the fubftance put into the 
tube was diffipated. r 

On the tube being removed, the red fluid turned folid, and 
was at firft yellow, but afterwards almoft white. The mer- 
cury, being fcraped with’a glafs rod, was fhaken out; and 
the white fubftance, being pufhed to the bottom of the tube, 
was heated, and afforded the fame products as at firft. And 
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this operation being repeated feven or eight times, the whol¢ 
was refolved into mercury, and the gafes above-mentioned. * 
we confidering all thefe plienomena, I concluded, 

. The white fubftance from the turbith was a fulphate of / 
ce, and of the fame fort as may be got by boiling ful- 
phuric acid with mercury, and heating the ‘mixture till the 
fuperfluous acid is driven awa 

2. Its red colour was dependent on the temperature to 
which it was expofed. 

3. It was formed in confequence of fulphuric acid and 
mercury difengaged from the turbith, and meeting, when in 
vapour, at a temperature favourable for their ation on each 


other. 


4. It was depotited on a part of the tube where the tems’ 


perature was not fufficient to decompofe it. 


5. The fulphurous acid gas which firft appeared, was ow- | 


ing to the decompofition of fome of the fulphuric acid in’ the 
~ 

The oxygen gas and mercury proceeded from the de- 
compotion of the oxyd of mercury: and, 

‘Thefecond portion of the fulphurous acid gas followed 
on the action of the fulphuric acid, and the mercury when 
in vapour. 

I am the more inclined to think, the fulphate was formed 
in the manner juft mentioned, from its being fo eafily decom- 
pofed. If it had fublimed ready formed fromthe turbithy it 
ought, when expofed to the fame temperature, to have rifen 
again without alteration. 

It does not feem at all probable, that the duiphate of mer: 
cury, either pure or coloured with cinnabar, is the calx 
which Dr. Priefiley alludes to. He fays, in his remarks on 
my obfervations, that itis a red friable fubftance, which the 
rays of the fun, concentrated by a burning’ lens of fixteen 
inches in diameter, converts into a yellowifh glafs, with the 
lofs of about three tenths of its weight. Now, if it was the 
fulphate of mercury, it could be eatily deconypofed by encreaf- 

g its temperature; and if it was cinnabar, every part of it 
could be raifed into vapour: but in neither cafe would it yield 
a yellowifh glafs. Nay, 1 can icarcely believe the fulphate 
obtained by heating the turbith is at any time mixed with 
cinnabar. -The red colour which it had in my €xperiments 
was not permanent; and, fince the reading of your'letter, ! 
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have, at different times, mixed different proportions of char- 
coal with turbith, and heated them, but I got no cinmabar. 
Indeed, the quantity of oxygen inturbith, eXclufive of that 
in its fulphuric acid, is fo great, that it muft be more than 
{uficient to confume any inflammable fubftance, which could, 
accidentally, and unoblerved by any but a bungling chemift, 
fall into it. | 

I will not indulge in conjecture, about what may have 
been the caufe of Dr, Prieftley’s want of fuccefs: but this 
much I will undertake to enfure—if he ufes turbith, equally 
pure with that which I employed, he will, with due pains, re- 
duce the mercury in it without adustion, 

My turbith was prepared from mercury, previoufly diftilled 
in a glafs retort, and fulphurie acid, farft diftilled, and after- 
wards boiled, in glafs veffels. | 

The mercury, with twice its weight of the acid, was put 
into a glafs matrafs, and fet on a charcoal fire. When the 
refulting fulphate had become dry, and fome of it flightly 
yellow, the matrafs was removed and broken. The fulphate, 
which was found to be perfectly free from mercurial globules, 
after being reduced to powder in a glafs mortar, was thrown 
into fix times its weight of warm diftilled water, and boiled 
for about ten minutes. On being fuffered to cool, a beauti- 
ful yellow powder precipitated to the bottom of the veffel. 
The fupernatant liquor being poured off, as much diftilled 
water was added, and the mixture treated as before. This 
wathing, with the diftilled water, was thus continued, until 
fome of the fluid, being cooled, and paffed through papef, 
was almoft infipid, and atforded oniy a ‘light precipitate, on 
the addition of a folution of muriated barytes. ‘Fhen, as 
much as poffible of the liquor was poured off, and the re- 
maining water was exhaled by a gentle heat. 

I {uppofe there can be no objection to turbith prepared in 
this manner; and that it ought to, be confidered as perfeétly 
pure. 

Some addrefs is neceflary in the experiments on the de- 
compofitiom of the turbith and white fulphate. If it be per- 
formed in aglafs tube, the coals may be fet ma common chaf- 
ing-difh ; but they muit furround, yet not touch, the part of 
the tube,containing either of the fubflances. When they do 
not furround ity:the heat is not fuficient; and when they 
touch ity the glafs is apt to melt. 
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If the fire be too low, it may be enlivened by blowitig 
with the mouth. 

It fometimes happens, particularly with the white fulphate, 
and wheii the glafs contains much alkali in its compofition; 
that the intide of the tube is corroded; fo that it may be pro- 
per to ufe freth tubes for the fucceffive operations to which 
it is neceflary to fubject the fulphate. 

When the giafs is much corroded, a white cruft adheres to 
its infide ; and, if the heat has been fufficient, and long enough 
tontisined, it will be found to confift chiefly of filiceous earth. 

If the quantity of the fulphates be great, it will be neceffary 
to ufe an earthen retort, for thofe of glafs are fo thin, that 
they melt before the decompofition is finifhed. 


You next charge me with the having afferted that the red” 


oxyd of lead contains more oxygen than the black oxyd of 
iton, and with the having fuppofed that it is from that cir- 
cumftance the firft oxygenates the muriatic acid, while the 
latter does not. 

The fame charge has been made, you know, by Dr. Prieft- 
ley: and, truly, the paragraph quoted by both of you, gives 
fome foundation for it; but nothing was farther from my in- 
tention than to make fuch an affertion, or to convey fuch an 
opinion, and I can readily explain it. 

The Doétor had advanced againft the opinion of the black 
oxyd of iron containing oxygen, that it did not oxygenate the 
muriatic acid; whereas, the red oxyd of lead, and other fub- 
{tances containing oxygen, produced that effet. 

* This objection | contidered as frivolous, and did, as the 
Doétor has fince faid, make very light of it, fo that I did 
not pay much attention to the con{truction of the fentence de- 
figned for its anfwer. I intended it fhould have been under- 
ftood, it did not at all follow, becaufe muriatic acid could 


feparate a certain portion of oxygen from an oxyd of lead, , 


it fhould likewife feparate fome from one of iron; and the 
more efpecially, as the oxyd of lead, which will thus give up 
part of its oxygen, contains the greatett quantity of it with 
which the metal can be united: whereas, that in the black 
oxyd of iron is {mall in comparifon to the quantity with which 
the iron can be combined. 

To be fure, this comparifon was not neceffary, but it was 
made as affording a corroborating proof ofthe frivolity of 
the Doctor’s objection, and it feems to me to be a ftrong 
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one: for the yellow oxyd of lead will not oxygenate the 
muriatic acid; and from the experiments of Macquart and 
Vauquelin, it appears, that iron May be joined to enough of 
oxygen'to produce that efféa. , 

The word *scomparatively,” in the fentence you quote, 
was really intended'to mark the comparifon between the dif- 
ferent degrees of the oxygetiation of the iron; and as foon as 
Dr. Prieftley’s pamphlet was fent to me, I made a note on its 
margin to that effect. ath 

After having made thé charge I have juft anfwered, you 
give an account of fome experiments; and, having let me 
know my fuppofed opinion refpeting the relative quantities 
of oxygen in the oxyds of lead and iron is void of foundation, 
you tell me ‘‘ The true reafon that red lead will oxygenate the 
“ muriatic acid, and that a calx of iron will not, is that the 
‘“‘former readily gives its oxygene to the acid, and the latter 
“does not, owing to a difference in the elective attractions 
“ fubfifting between the acid, oxygene, and the two metals.”” 

The obfervation on the fuppofed opinion does ‘not apply to 
me, as benéver entertained it. 

Your reafon for the difference in the effects of th> red 
oxyd of lead and black Oxyd of iron on the muriatic acid is 
not fufficient. It was not neceffary to give one in my lec- 
tures on combuttion; but fince you have directed my atten- 
tion to it, 1 will now offer what feems to me to be “ the true 
reafon.”” aes 

Metallic fubftances muft be united to a quantity of oxygen 
before they can combine with acids, but they may be joined 
to more than is neceflary for that purpofe. ‘The quantity is 
different for each metal, and, perhaps, for the fame metal 
with different acids; nay, for the fame metal with different 
proportions of the fame acid. Red oxyd of lead contains 
more than the requifite quantity, while black oxyd of iron} 
in general, does not. When the red oxyd of lead is mixed 
with the muriatie acid, the lead, with the’ due proportion of 
oxygen, unites with fome of the acid; while the fuperfluous 
oxygen, being difengaged, joins to and oxygenates another 
portion of the*acid; and it is more than probable its ready {c- 
paration from the lead is promoted by the difpofition which it 
has to form thiscombination,. But, when the black oxyd of 
iron is added tothe fame acid, there being nothing fuper- 
fluous in the mixture, the two fabftances unite calmly to- 
gether. 

Voi. II. No. 2. F 
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You may eafily fatisfy yourfelf of the truth of what T 
have faid. Pour the muriatic acid on the red oxyd of lead: 
the oxygenated muriatic agid gas will be immediately dif- 
engaged, and occation an effervefcence. What remains. will, 
in part, be converted into a muriate of lead;,and the ‘whole 
of it will be thus changed, provided the acid be in fufficient 
‘quantity, and the furface of contact between it and the oxyd 
be frequently renewed by trituration in a mortar, or by boiling. 

Make the red oxyd of lead, flowly, red-hot, and keep it, 
for fome time, at that temperature—aypast of its oxygen, will 
be feparated, and may be eafily colleéted.. The reft, m union 
with the lead, will form a fubftance, which, when cooled, 
will have a yellowifh colour, , {reat this yellow oxyd with 


the muriatic acid, in the manmer direéted for the red, and you ° 


will obtain the fame muriates, but no Oxygenated acid. And, 
laftly, fubje&t the black oxyd of irom to the fame operations, 
and you will get only a muriate of tron. 

You proceed, and take notice of my having remarked, Dr. 
Prieftley was miftaken in faying that finery cinder would not 
acquire ruft ; and you tell me, that, to determine.the queftion, 

ou expofed the feales which the black{miths ftrike from red- 
ois iron to the air for twelve months, and that, notwithftand- 
ing they were feveral hundred tumes fprinkled with water, 
they remained free from ruft. 

br. Prieftley alfo has accufed me of ‘ this too confident af- 
<< fertion ;”” and he has been pleafed to fay, it “ would aftonith 
«him if it was not too much of a piece with the reft of my 
«* performance.” 

[ have often fince made the experiment you mention, and 
generally with the fame fuccefs, not the {malleft particle of 
tuft being perceptible on the feales. However, you’ will not 
be furprized when I. mention the circumftances which led to 
the remark. 

The Door had .repeatedly declared finery cinder was 
the fame fort of thing with the fcales of iron, and what was 
called, or, as he faid, dignified, by the- name of the black 
oxyd. Mr. Fourcroy had afferted the black oxyd rufted 
fooner than tron. A {ubftanee which‘ did then, and do now, 
confider as a black oxyd of iron, was rufting. before my eyes 
whilft I wrote my lecture. And I had many times feen ruft 
prepared by apothecaries, from a_ mixture of iron turnings, 
filings, and fcales ; and I have been often told, the fcales in- 
creafed the quantity, and haftened the formation of the rutt. 
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But you affirm, “ The pure fcales never will acquire ruft; for, 
«when bar-iron is converted into finery cinder, it parts with 
«the {mall quantity of coal it contained, and abforbs oxygen 
“+ and water.” 

It has not»been proved the fcales of iron contain water. 
Their not rufting feems to be owing to a very different cir- 
eumftance. But [ will not trouble you with my experiments 
on this fubje&: they will be referved for Dr. Prieftley. 

You thén acquaint me, you have repeated the boafted of 
experiment with chareogal and iron fcales, which, [ have faid, 
as performed by Dr. » was of no value; and, having 
informed me you obtained the fame refult with him, you inti- 
mate, ‘* it has puzzled every one to whom it has been men- 


» tioned;” but that, for your part, you * do not think it af- 


“fects the antiphlogiftic fyftem; for the f{cales of iron con- 
« tain water, and retain it in fo’ obftinate a manner as not to 
*¢ part with it upon the application of heat; but when coal is 
«< added to the fincry cinder, it takesaway the ‘water, by hav- 
** ing a greater affinity to it than to the calx of iron. The 
“«« coal decompofes this water; its oxygen unites to part of the 
“‘ coal, and forms the carbonic acid; while its hydrogen is fe- 


* parated, diffolves another part of the coal, and forms the car- 


“ bonated hydrogen gas.”” | | 

There can be no objection to your mode of performing the 
experiment. From your attending fo ftri€tly to my obferva- 
tions on Dr. Prieftley’s, it would feem you did not think 
them void of foundation. 

Who they are to whom you mentioned the experiment 
do not know : they may be great lovers of wifdom, but they 
have been little accuftomed to confider the fubject in-queftion. 
Certainly the experiment does not affect the antiphlogiftic 
yee but, as 1 cannot admit, till { meet with proof, that 
the fcales of iron contain water, I muft reject your explanation. 

I, too, have experimented on this fubjeCt, and have endea- 
voured to go a little farther than you. I have tried to afcer- 
tain the nature of the remain‘er, as well as the quantity and 
kind of the volatile products. It was chiefly from his not 
having done fo, that I faid Dr. Prieftley’s experiment was of 
no value; ands [ am fill of opinion, unlefs it can be done, 
no conclifion for the determination of the fubjeé in difpute 
ean be drawn from the experiment, I cannot entertain a more 
favourable opinion of yours. . 

My experiments will be repeated; and, if the refults turn 
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out as they have hitherto done, it will appear the feales of 
iron, when mixed with perfect charcoal, and heated, lofe no 
more weight than what is equal to that of the oxygen, which 
the antiphlogiftians believe they can prove to be neceflary for 
the formation of the produ& obtained. 

If I have not been miftaken, then, the carbonic acid gas 
is owing to the union of fome of the oxygen in the oxyd of 
iron, with carbon of the charcoal, and the carbonated hydro- 
gen gas to the folution of carbon in hydrogen, both furnifhed 
by the charcoal. 

It ‘cannot, as has been already mentioned in my lectures, be 
objected to this explanation, that the charcoal affords an in- 
flammable gas at a lower temperature when mixed with the 


{fcales than when ufed by itfelf; for, we know, when carbon . 


and hydrogen are united in certain proportions, as, for in- 
ftance, in the moft perfeét charcoal which has been made, 
the compound is folid at a very high temperature; but, when 
the proportion of hydrogen is greater, as in carbonated hy- 
drogen gas, it is eafily made gafeous. Now; in the experi- 
ment under confideration, the proportion of the hydrogen is 
increafed by the union of part of the carbon with fome of the 
oxygen in the oxyd of iron. 

either can it be objected to this explanation, as you have 
very improperly done to Dr. Prieftley’s, that an oxyd of iron 
cannot be revived at the temperature to which the fcales and 
charcoal are expofed; for, although the iron does not become 
perfectly metallic, yet it approaches more nearly to that ftate 
than it does before the operation, and thus affords an additional 
proof of the generality of that law of chemical combination, 
that a body attracts or retains different proportions of another 
with unequal force. 

Having done with your particulars, you write rather 2 
threatening paragraph: ‘* Should you confider,”’ fay you, 
<‘ the objections of Dr. Prieftley once more, and advance no- 
“* thing but what is founded upon your own experiments, you 
‘< may hear from me again; and { promife not to be the firft 


' $€ to drop the fubject.”’ 
It has been already intimated, in my letter to Dr. Mitchill, - 


which you have feen, that it was my intention to reply to Dr. 
Prieftley ; andI cannot think Iwill be deterred from doing fo, 
becaufe you have threatened to be my impugner: on the con- 
trary, you are welcome to make whatfoever obfervations you 
may choofe on my performance, and I can fee no material 
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obje@tion to their being communicated to the public under co- 
ver of an addrefs to me. 

At the fame time, be informed, you will write to one who 
is far from being a punctual copies ; even his friends 
complain their letters are unanfwered ; fo that, it is more than 
probable, he will take no notice of your criticifms. 

Do not underftand, from this, I mean to deter you from 
writing to me. Your letter has afforded not a litle enter- 
tainment ; and, if you can always furnifh me with the like, 
it will be very acceptable. 

Your maxim, that “mere affertions only ferve to fix errors 
¢¢ deeply on the mind, anddo not advance the caufe of truth,” 
will be, henceforth, | hope, fo deeply impreffed on your own 
mind, that your next effay will contain fewer than the one 
which is now anfwered. 

In your concluding paragraph, you, doubtlefs, intended to 
be very fevere ; indeed, from the whole tenor of your epiftle, 
it feems to have been written at a time when you were rather 
out of humour. 

I am ready to attribute to you the beft inteptions, and to 
believe you have been induced to treat me in the manner you 
have done, from the notion of my having been wanting in 
refpect to a man, to whofe exertions Chemiftry owes much 
of its advancement, and to whom, perhaps, you are undeér 
perfonal] obligations. 

Without doubt, there are feveral paffages in my lectures, 
which, had I to write them over again, I would alter, not 
that my fentiments, either with refpeét to his opinions or ex 
periments, are in any degree changed, but the expreffions, in 
fome places, are'liable to be mitinterpreted, and, in others, 
do not convey exactly my meaning. If, however, you will 
be at the trouble to.read them over calinly and difpaffionately, 
juft as they are, you will perceive there is no affront offered 
to Dr. Prieftley. But, even if I have been petulant in my 
remarks, it is furely too fevere to condemn me to @ conftane 
perfecution. Why, the Doétor himfelf does not think I de- 
ferve it; for, after having treated me roughly, I had almoft 
{aid abufed me, in his Confiderations on Phlogifton, part the 
fecond, and been witty at my expenfe, in a letter to Dr. 
Mitchill, he has invited me to an amicable difcuffion of the 
fubje&, and exprefled a regret at the publication of his 
letter. 

For my part, Iam perfectly difpofed to forgive whatevér 
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he has faid of me; and furely, then, it will not be worth» 


our while to lofe your temper about us: indeed, it would 
be filly in any one, but more particularly in you, to do fo, 
A hafty, vindiétive, and overbearing difpofition, is very un- 
becoming a philofopher, and that whether he be a veterar 
or a novice in {cience. 

Let us, then, be friends; and if you are determined to 
controvert whatever I may fay, take care that you do not 


fubftitute hard words in place of folid arguments. 
] am your humble fervant, 


, JOHN MACLEAN. 





em 
-—— 





ARTICLE 1X. 





oo 
Cafe of the DELETERIOUS Errects of Opium remedied 
by the Excitement of Pain. 


By VALENTINE SEAMAN, JAZ. D. 


AVING fo frequently obferved the great quantity of 

opium that a perfon, under the operation of acute 

pain, will take, without having any foporitic effe&ts induced 

by it, I have long been of the mind, that pain might be ufe- 

fully excited to remove the deadly influence of a large dofe 

that may have been previoufly taken. ‘This idea ‘f intimated in 
my Inaugural Differtation, publithed in 1792. 

Yefterday | had an opportunity of putting my principles to 
the teft of experiment, being called to fee the wife of 
Head, in Water-ftreet, who had, about two hours before, 
taken an ounce of laudanum, and then lay in a deadly ftupor, 
from which all the efforts of her friends were infuficient to 
awaken her. Attempts had been made to get fome vinegar 
into her ftomach, but, I believe, with little effet; nor did J 
fucceed much better in endeavouring to give her a dofe of 
white vitriol. I then procured a fmaill fwitch, and applied it 
pretty freely to her arms and fhoulders, which were defended 
only by a thin linen covering. I alfo applied fome ftrokes to. 
her legs. In the courfe of a very fhort time, indeed almoft 
immediately upon the application of this remedy, fhe roufed 
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up, and beg eect me to defift. She continued, for a time, 


much confufed, with involuntary turns of laughter. Two 
{cruples of white vitriol were then adminiftered, followed, in 
about fifteen minutes, by half a dram of ipecacuana ; aotwith- 
ftanding which, and alfo having her throat repeatedly tickled 
with an oiled feather, it was near an hour before fhe could 
be made to puke: however, finally, fhe puked, and, by the 
affiftance of frequent draughts of warm water, her ftomach 
was pretty thoroughly evacuated. 

By the affiftance of her friends fhe was kept aw ake, or, at 
leaft, flept but little at a time during the night, and this 


morning appears entirely recovered. 
V. SEAMAN. . 












9th Month 24, 1799. 
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ARTICLE X. 







To the Epirors of the Mepicat REPosITory. 





Philadelphia, ‘July 10, 1799. 


Should the following Obfervations, made on a {mall Tour 
through the lower bre of New-Ferfey, appear of fuf- 
ficient Importance, you will pleafe to infert them in your 
Repofitory—My Rout was from Philadelphia to the 
Mouth of Great Egg-Harbour River; from there, by 
the Way of Batfiow and Mount-Ho ally, home. 


Lam, &c. 


THOMAS P. SMITH. 












—_—-- 


GEOLOGICAL REMARKS. 
| peep Gh on leaving the Pennfylvania fhore 


ou leave the granite ridge, and find nothing but a loofe 
fandy foil, the greater part of which appears to be filex, in- 
terfperfed with {mall rounded filicious ftones. I found no 
ftone, of any confiderable fize, but a brechia, compofed of 
rounded filicious pebbles, imbedded in a very ferruginous ce 
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ment. The foundations of the houfes in this country, which 
are all of wood, are formed of this brechia, except on the 
fides of creeks, where the veffels which trade to ports in the 
granite ridge bring it for ballaft. In digging wells of a very 
confiderable depth, nothing more has been found than the fili- 
cious fand, {mall rounded pebbles, and brechia.* 

The whole country is fo flat that I could not diftinguith 
the ridge which feparates the waters that fall into the ocean 
from thofe which fall into the Delaware. The coaft, on the 
Atlantic, goes off very regularly into the ocean, at a fimall 
angle, ro is compofed of wy the fame materials as the 
whole internal country—a loofe fand and fmall rounded peb- 
bles. The pine barrens, which include the whole country, 
though interfperfed with other trees and underwood, are de- 
void of all vegetable mould: but this may be owing to the 
fand being fo loofe as to fuffer it all to be wafhed into the 
earth.+ 

Query. From thefe circumftances may we not confider this 
country of very recent formation? 


Boc [Ron OREs. 


T vifited none of thefe iron ores, which abound in this part 
of Jerfey, of a very excellent quality, but thofe at Batftow, 
which lie on the head waters of Littke Egg-Harbour River, 
being informed by the gentleman who conduéts thofe works 
that they are all alike. This ore is formed in a bog, on the 
fides of Litthe Egg-Harbour River, which is here a {mall ra- 
pid ftream. It is chiefly found where the water juft oozes 
over the ground. In all probability it is the refult of vegeta+ 
ble decompofition, as the whole country round is nothing but 
fand. Its formation is very rapid. The director of the 
works informed me, that he has known one: bed, three or 
four inches thick, to be renewed three times in twenty-five 
years. As I fufpected the iron to be brought from the cedar 


* One man, in reply to my queftion, Whether they ever found any large 
ftones in digging befides the brechia, which I pointed out to him, replied, 
with fome exultation, “ O, yes, we fometimes find one, in digging, as large 
as my head!” From his defcription thefe precious /floxes muft be rounded 
pieces of amorphous quartz. 

+ A view of this country would almoft have fuperfeded the neceflity of 
Van Helmont’s experiment of growing a willow in fand, with diftilled wa- 
ter. All the woods here grow under thele circumiftances. 
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{wamps above, I tefted the water that was almoft ftagnant 
over the ore, and, to my great {yrprize, found that it afforded 
no precipitate with the gallic acid, nor with pruffiate of pot- 
afh. When I added fome acetic acid to the latter, a little blue 
precipitate was difengaged, but not more than might be ac- 
counted for by the iron contained in the pruffiate of potath. 
I had then the curiofity to teft it with nitrate of quicktilver, 
acetate of lead, fulphate of iron, and cuprum ammoniacum, 
and it afforded no precipitate; fo that it appears as free from 
mixture as diftilled water. On the furface, however, there 
was the ufual appearance of chalybeate water, but not to a 
very great extent.* There might, then, be a minute quan- 
tity of iron in the water, but too little to be deteéted by my 
telts. On my return to Philadelphia I examined my tefts, 
and found them to be good. How, then, is this iron ore 
formed? Is the iron, on the vegetables being decompofed, fo 
far oxyded as to be infoluble, and, therefore, only fufpended 
by the water, and depofited as foon as it remains at reft? 


WATERS. 


I tefted the well-waters in the barrens, and found none of 
them contained any muriatic acid. This is an extraordinary 
circumftance, as | never tefted any waters in the granite 
ridge without finding it, though more diftant from the ocean. 
This is fo general, that as foon as the country in Jerfey, about 
nine miles to the eaftward of Mount-Holly, began to wear 
a little the appearance of decompofed granite, the water af- 
forded a copious precipitate with nitrate of mercury.¢ Can 
there poffib/y exift any connection between thefe circum- 
ftances? 

I tefted a well at the mouth of Great Ege-Harbour River, 
though within a few hundred yards of the {alt water; it gave 
{carcely a vifible precipitate. Does not this fact entirély dif- 
prove a theory which has lately been attempted to be efta- 
blifhed, ot the capillary origin of fprings and rivers? The 
water of this well was about on a level with the ocean. If, 
then, its waters pafs fo far inland, and fo high as to burft- out 
in {prings on mountains, as is pretended, why was not this 
well impregnated with. muriate ot foda, as it is in a loofe foil, 


* Wherever the water oozes through places where vegetables are decom- 
pofing, there is this appearance: but fuch waters feldom contain iron enough 
to be precipitated by the moft delicate teft, as I have often experienced. 

t The nitrate of filver is, perhaps, a better teit; but this is certainly ac- 
curate enough for all practical purpofes. 
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with every advantage for that purpofe? It cannot be pretends 
ed that the water ts deprived of the falt by filtration, as it is 
well known that no operation of this kind will feparate falt 
when diffolved. 











ARTICLE XI. 


ee: eel 


ee sags Vapour which rifes from the Surface of the River 

. Lawrence during the-fevere cold of Winter. Ina 
phe from Mr. I} BLANncHeT, of Quebec, to Mr. 
MitcHiLu, dated E ifJex County (N. F.), Fuly 9, 1799. 


SIR, 


AVING had opportunities of examining the effects of 
H cold upon the human body, I have been induced, by 
a fort of neceffity, to inqure into its general effect in the phe- 
nomenon of the freezing of water. 

{t appears to me, that. the philofophers who have treated 
this fubject, have not expreffed themfelves in a manner fufh- 
ciently exact, and do not feem to have comprehended the 
whole of the procefs. ‘he object which | have in view, 
and which‘does not appear to have been handled right, is the 
vapour which rifes from the furface of a river, &c. during the 
fevere colds of the winter. ‘This vapour. does not proceed 
entirely from the caloric which is difengaged from the water 
during its congelation ; but, as I judge, is occafioned, prin- 
cipally, by the fuperabundance of caloric which is accumu- 
lated in that fluid; the reafon whereof I take to be this: dur- 
ing the congelation of water, in general, the caloric, which 
preferves it either in a gafeous or liquid ftate, is fet loofe, 
alone, or ina /eparate form, whenever the particles or glo- 
bules of water are condented into ice. But the vapour which 
rifes from the furface of a river or a rapid that is in a ftate of 
congelation, is occalioned by the caloric which is accumulated 
under the ice. 

For, I view it to be a well eftablifhed fa&t, that theinternal 
heat of the earth is the caufe of the fluidity of ocean-water, 


as well as of the water of great and fmall rivers, &c. and 
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there is no doubt that, without this interior heat of the globe, 
which is diffufed inceffantl y toward its furface, the water of 
the River St. Lawrence, and other great and deep waters, 
would be changed, during the exceffive colds of winter, to 
a clear and folid mafs of ice. - But, fortunately for living be- 
ings, the fubterranean heat prevents the occurrence of this 
accident. 

Now, fince this .is not the cafe,.and fince there is difen- 

gaged from the central parts of the earth a certain quantity of 
calaric, the floating ice with which the river is covered being 
a bad conductor, and an impediment to its uniform efcape, its 
accumuldtion below renders the water warm, and, confe- 
quently, produces the exhalation, or moift-like meteor, which 
we obferve between the maffes of ice, or at the air-holes. 

Some perfons have remarked, that water, at the freezing 
point, was colder than ice. If this is the faét, how can we 
conceive that water, which, according to this idea, contains 
a fmaller quantity of heat than ice, can furnifh, on becom- 
ing congealed, to the furrounding water, a degree of heat 
fufficient to elevate and turn it to vapour? 

Thus, Sir, | have every reafon to believe, that the vapour, 
or exhalation, obfervable above the furface of a river, while 
it remains frozen (except in certain {pots, and thofe the fpots 
whente the yapour rifes), is owing, in a great meafure, to 
the fubterranean heat which, in fuch circumfiances, js accu- 
mulated in the water beneath the bridge or cover of ice. 

This miftake, on the part of philofophers, proceeds, as I 
apprehend, from theig having made no diftinétion between the 
congelation which takes place upon a {mall fcale, or in a vef- 
fel, and that which happens upon a great {cale, asin a large river, 
— This, therefore, is a matter particularly to be attended 

; fince the central heat, which is continually extricated, 
ousht to make a pointed difference in the circumftances of 
the two cafes. . 
lam, with the moft profound refped, 
Sir, your very humble and obedient fervant, 


F. BLANCHET. 
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ARTICLE XII. 





Facts AND REMARKS ON THE ANTISEPTIC PowERs 
oF LIXIVIAL ann OLEAGINOUS SuBsTANCEs: 
Communicated by Mr. F. Buancuet, to Dr. MitT- 
CHILL. 


Account of the Guanchios, or ancient Inhabitants of the 
Iftand of Teneriffe, given by a judicious and inquifitive 
Man, who lived iwenty Years init, as a Phyfician and 
Merchant. (Extraéted trom the Hiftory of the Royal So- 
ciety of London). 


EPTEMBER the third,* about twelve years fince, he 
took his journey from Guimar (a town inhabited, 
for the moft part, by fuch as derive themfelves from the old 
Guanchios), in the company of fome of them, to view their 
caves, and the bodies buried inthem. This was a favour they 
feldom or never permit to any (having in great veneration the 
bodies of their anceftors, and, likewife, being extremely 
againft any difturbance of the dead); but he had done fe- 
vetal eleemofynary cures among{t them ‘(for they are gene- 
rally very poor ; yet the pooreft thinks himfelf too good to marry 
with the beft Spaniard), which endeared him to them ex- 
ceedingly ; otherwite it is death for any ftranger to vilit thete 
caves or bodies. 

“« Thefe bodies are fewed up in goat fkins, with thongs of 
the fame, with very great care, particularly in the incompara- 
ble exactnefs and evennets of the feams; and the fkins are 
made very tight, and clofe to the body. Moft of thefle bodies 
are entire: the eyes cloted, hair on the head, ears, nofe, teeth, 
lips, beard, likewife the pudenda of both fexes, all perfect, 
only difcoloured, and a little fhrivelled. He faw about three or 
four hundred in feveral caves. Some of them-are ftanding, 
others lie on beds of wood, fo hardened by an art they had 
(which the Spaniards call curar, to cure a piece of wood), 
that no iron can pierce or hurt it. He fays, that one day, be- 


* The year is accidentally defaced. 
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ing a hunting, a ferret (which is much in ufe there), having 
a bell about his neck, ran after a coney into a hole, where 


they loft the found of the bell. The owner, being afraid he . 


fhould lofe his ferret, peeping about the rock and fhrubs, 
found the mouth of a cave, and, entering in, was fo aftrig ht- 
ed that he cried out. It was at the fight of one of thefe bo- 
dies, very tall and large, lying with his head on a great ftone, 
his feet fupported with a litle wall of ftone, and the body 
refting on a bed of wood (as before was mentioned). The 
fellow, being now a little out of his fright, entered i it, and 
cut off a great piece of the fkin that lay on the breaft of 
this body, v which, the Doétor fays, was more flexible and pliant 
than ever he felt any kid’s leather glove, and yet fo far from 
being rotten, that the man ufed it for his flail many years 
after. 

‘* Thefe bodies are very light, as if made up of ftraw ; 
and, in fome broken limbs, he obferved the nerves and ten- 
dons, and alfo fome ftrings of the veins and arteries, very dif. 
tinctly. 

‘« His great care was to inquire of thefe people what they 
had amongtt them of tradition, concerning the embalming 
and prefervation of thefe bodies. From fome of the eldeft of 
them (above a hundred and ten years of age) he received 
this account—that they had, of old, one particular tribe of 
men that had this art among ft died es only, and kept it as 
a thing facred, and not to be communicated to the vulgar, 
Thefe mixed not with the reft of the inhabitants, nor married 
out of their own tribe, and were alfo their priefts and minif- 
ters of religion: that, upon the conquelt of the Spaniars Is, 
they were moft of them deftroyed, and the art loft with them; 
only they held fome traditions yet of a few ingredients that 
were made ufe of in this bufinefs. They took burter of 
goat’s milk (fome faid hog’s greafe was mingled with it), 
which they kept in {kins for this purpofe: in this they boiled 
certain herbs:. firft a fort of wild lavender, which’ grows 
there, in great quantities, on the rocks. Secondly, an herb 
called lata, of a very gummy and glutinous contiftence, 
which now grows there on the tops of the mountains only. 
Thirdly, a kind of cyclamen, or fow-bread. Fourthly, wild 
fage, growing plentifully i in this ifland. ‘Thefe, with others, 
bruifed and boiled in the butter, rendered it a perfect balfam. 
‘This prepared, thay firft embowelled the corpfe, and, in the 
poorer fort, to fave charges, they took out the brain behind; 
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= poor were alfo fewed up in fkins with ihe hair on; 

hereas the richer fort were, as was faid before, put up in 
fkins fo finely and exactly dreffed, thatthey remain, moft rarely, 
plant and yielding to this day. After the body was thus pre- 
pared, they had in readinefs a lixivinm, made of the bark of 


\ pine trees, with which they wath the body, drying it in 


the fun in fummer, and in ftoves .in winter ; repedting “this 
yery often. Afterward they began their undétion with the 
balfam, both without and within, drying it again as before. 
This they continued till the balfam had penetrated into the 
whole habit? and the mufcles, in all parts, appeared through 
the contracted fkin,vand the body became exceedingly light ; 
then they fewed them up in the goat-fkins, as was mentioned 
already. He was told by'thefe ancient people, that they have 
above twenty caves oftheir kings and great perfons, with their 
whole families, ye nown te any but themfelves, and which 
they will never: cover. Laftly, he fays, that bodies are 
féund in the caves of thesGrand Canaria in facks, and quite 
confumed, not as thofe in Tener iffe.” 






a 
Remarks of Mr. B. on the above Account. 


Tt feems to me that nature has explained herfelf in a more 
intelligible, and lefs equivocal manner to thefe favages than to 
our civilized people ; “or, rather, our prejudices of every kind 
render us deaf to her inftru@ive voice: for, thefe children of 
Nature have accomplithed, by inftinct, what many centuries 
have not been able’ to teach our haughty philofophy. It is 
only by a long feries of labours and experiments, that we 
have finally got back to this primitive fimplicity. ° 

From this barbarous people I turgsmy view to the inhabit. 
ants of ancient Egypt, who have b a fubject of admira- 
tion inallages. ‘Thefe, whom every ‘thing-around them con- 
curred to render both knowing and fuperftitious, have left us 
unchanging monuments of this ftriking contraft. Expofed, 
by turns, to a crowd of bieflings and of evils, this people was 
neceffarily the fubje& of their influence. And, indeed, a 
foil which, one while, furnifhed them with grain in abun- 
dance, at ‘another time refufed its fupplies, and was unpro- 
ductive, and, then again, was furchargeé with feptic poilon, 
might be expected to diffufe gaiety or featter terror into their 
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hearts. TS there principal cafes we may add a number of 
fecondary ones; fuch as the rapid and numerous production 
of infeds, reptiles, and other devouring creatures, which in- 
fefted, from time to time, the land of their refidence. — Such 
a contrariety of productions.and conditions might be expected 
to fharpen their faculties, roufe their imaginations, and make 
them, at once, a knowing and fuperftitious race. 

Be thefe things as they may, I thall, for the prefent, con- 
tent myfelf with offering a few reflections on. their manner of 
embalming their dead. “The mummies are contained in fub- 
terranean "vault s, and are, at this day, the admiration and 
a{toniihment of travellers. It has beén laboured, with all af- 
fiduity, to difcover this art, which has-been loit in the ages of 


ignorance and barbarifm. If, however, attention be paid to , 


the characters and manners of this people, and, more ‘parti- 
cularly; to the climate in which they dwelt, it will be feen, 
that the art of embalming their bodies might~be. expected 
to have been begun, and to have grown to per fection, among 
them: for, mankind, in general, being more or lefs defirous 
of perpetuating the memory of their fathers, this fame defire 


of immortality ought to have been powerfully felt by a peo-y 


ple of warm and irritable minds, who would, confequenily, 
engage with ardour in feeking out the means. 

Betidesy the exceflive heat of their climate, avd the petti- 
lential atmofphere* which they breathed,- and of which they 
were fo frequently the victims, would quicken, exceedingly, 
the progrefs of putrefaétion in a body juft dead. From this 


.rapidity of decay arofe the neceffity of daubing thefe bodies 
with odoriferous ointments, to counteract the fetid exhalations 


which pfoccedad from them. ‘This firft ftep led, with hafty 
ftrides, to the difcovery of the art they were feeking, fince 
greafy Jubfiances refift all:manner of putrefaétion, and are 
properly ranked among the: agemts which retard or counteract 
that procefs. 

Therefore, by ihe “ie 5 aS it may be inferred, with 
the higheft probability, that the defire of guarding the living 
againtt an infected and impure air, led the Egyptians, acci- 
dentally, to the mode of embalming the bodies of their dead, 
or inatie them carly perceive the efficacy of the means of do- 
ing it;, while they were endeavouring to reprefs die exhala- 
tions from putretying carcafes. I'rom this rude beginning the 
art would be improved and refined, in proportion to the pro- 
greis of wealth and luxury. 
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The procefs by which the old natives of Teneriffe’embalm- 
ed or preferved their dead, is ceriainly a proof of the genera- 
tion of certain acids in a corrupting corpfe. The fa¢ which 
generally is abforbed, or difappears before death (provided 
the death is not violent or fudden), is a further proof that 
the prevailing ackl is not the carbonic. Then, if the /ean 
and mufcular parts are chiefly thofe which are left, we may 
conclude that the oxygene, affifted by caloric, will connect , 
itfelf with the fepton (azote) of thefe fubftances, and engen- 
der or conftitute the ACID OF PUTREFACTION.* 

The proceedings ot this favage people to prevent the total 
diforganization ot their dead, are founded on the nature and 
reality of things; that is to fay, by penetrating the carcafes 
with /ixivium or ley, they neutralize thereby every acid that 
can be formed; and thus oppofe the work of corruption. 
Such, O polifhed nations! are the fagacity and knowledge of 
the people whom we defpife. It feems as if nature had 
been pleafed to inftruct thefe humble beings in the fecrets of 
her works, while fhe has treated owr pride with difdain. 


F. BLANCHET. 
Effex County (New-Ferfey), Fuly 6, 1799. 


* See Mitchill’s letters on the doctrine of fepton, of which there is 2 
catalogue in Med. Repof. vol. ii. p. 97—~98; and, for the pieces written 
fince that enumeration was made, fee the fame volume, p. 292—vol. iii. p. 
14—New-York Monthly Magazine for July, 1799, p. 264—the London 
Monthly Magazine for March and April, 1799—Hardie’s Account of the 
Malignant Fever at New-York, in the year 1798—and an abftract of much 
of the doctrine, in the appendix to 2 Trotter’s Medicina Nautica, printed 
in London, 1799—{ome account of its application to-explain the phenomena 


of fever, &c. in Tilloch’s Philofophical Magazine for June and July, 1799- 
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ARTICLE XI. 


a — — 


Speculations concerning the perfpirable Fluids of Human 
Bodies, with the View of afcertaining how they are 
sometimes converted to feptic or peftilential Matter. In 
a Letter from Dr. Mitcuity to ANDREW Duncan, 
M.D. &c. Profeffor of the Inflitutes of Medicine in 
the Univerfity of Edinburgh, dated Auguft 11, 1798. 


Sir, 


N reply to your laft letter from Edinburgh, I have to remark, 
that, of the fluids afforded by the human body, few have 
been more talked of, though, perhaps, none to lefs advantage, 
than thofe exhalations or effufions from its furface, denominat- 
ed per/piration ot fweat. The reafon ajleged wherefore fo 
little has been experimentally done upon thefe fluids or hu- 
mours, is, that they cannot be obtained in fufficient quantity ; 
their volatility being fuch as to prevent the collection of either 
of them, to fuch an amount, that much certain information can 
be obtained about their peculiar natures and qualities. 

This is, indeed, in fome degree, the cafe; and, without 
doubt, the difficulty of procuring, conveniently and frequently, 
parcels of the matter fecreted from the {kin, has retarded the 
progrefs of inquiry on this point. While, therefore, the fluids 
fecreted in the liver, pancreas, kidneys, ftomach, mouth, and 
almoft every other part of the human frame, have been exa- 
mined with great care and exactnefs, experimenters are yet 
very much behind-hand in their knowledge of the cuticular 
difcharge. 

It is not my intention to ftrike the balance between the pro- 
portions of fluids fecreted by the kidneys and the fkin, on the 
one part, nor to, adjuft the difference between the exhalation 
by arteries or glands, and the inhalation by lymphatics or 
abforbents, on the other. My object is, to examine, by fuch 
means as, it appears to me, we are poffeffed of, what {fub- 
ftances they are which compofe the cuticular fecretion in the 
time of health, what alterations it undergocs by accumulation 
and confinement in certain cafes, and how peftilential fluids 
and fomites may be produced thereby. ' 

It will not, therefore, be neceflary to give an anatomical 
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defcription of the fkin: All. that will be offered will be ca- 
pable of being comprehended without going into details wpom 
that fubjeét. Almoft all that you need recollect is, that the 
true /kin is furnifhed with arteries, veins, glands, excretory 
ducts, and. lymphatics, and that it_is covered over by a po- 
rous, femi-tranfparent fort of theath, called EPIDERMIS, or 
CUTICLE, which is infenfible, bibulous, and exceedingly apt 
to grow naffy; and this to a conliderable degree without the 
confcioufnels of the wearer... -_ ™ 

A: quantity of oil, fecreted into the cells of the*adipofe 
membrane, underlays the true fkin in moft parts of the body ; 
and the veffels andyglands concerned in this function combine 
alfo a portion of the phlogifton (hydrogene) and carbone of 
the blood, into a febaceous or greafy compofition, to anoint 
and foften the cuticle. A portion of this fatty matter, in 
the time of health, is daubed over the whole furface, though 
in greater quantity in fome paris, and at fome times, than at 
others. iL caioegialediog. -aphe,sudetills-—cealah perungit. 
Haller. 5 Element. Phyfiolog. § 20). ‘The palms of the 
hands, the infides of the fingers, and the foles of the feet, 
are remarked for having the leaft of it. 

This oily fluid, with which the external furface of the bo- 
dy is befmeared, was found, in the early ftages of fociety, 
while yet drefs was fimple, and few or no elothes were worn, 
to be too copious in fome conftitutions, and to colle& in 
greater quantity than the purpofes of comfort required. When 
this happened, from its adhefive nature, particles of duft, and 


other things floating in the air, would readily ftick to it, and 


occafion fome degree of unpleafant fenfation. To remove 
this unpleafantnefs, and the caufe of it, inftinét or accident 
led to the practice of bathing, or of purification withewater ; 
which being not capable of removing completely the foul and 
greafy collection, was afterwards quickened in its activity by 
alkalies and foaps, fubftances which experience proved to be 
very efficacious in ridding the fkin of its incumbrance. It 
fometimes happened, too, that the oily liniment of the fkin 
was too fparingly effufed, or too quickly removed, and did 
not impart to the cuticle (which, it will be remembéred, has 
neither nerves nor fenfibility) that pliancy and fupplenefs 
which. is effential to pleafant and perfect feeling. ‘The epi- 
dermis was then prone to become horny, to crack, and to in- 
duce difagreeable or painful fenfation. To relieve this in- 
convenience, the cuftom of applying greafe or of? over the 
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furface of the body feems to have been adopted by mankind, 

Dorr likewife ‘at a very carly:period ; and, in this way, the deticien- 

the cy ofghe natural fecretion was fupplied by art. : 
The ufe of water, and of alkaline lotions, fometimes ren- f 


































or 
sh dered more active by being warmed,’ and the employment of 
or oil and foft ointments, now and then aided by manual fric- | 
apt zion, feem to have obtained very'extentively, frony the mere 
the comfortable effects they wrought, without any reafoning or . 
theory whatever. Sometimes a perfon employed the warery 
tofe application only, fometimes the’7/y, and then again he made ) 
dy ; ufe of Joth, in rapid fucceffion? ~ : a 
“ine But this adipofe fecretion is by no means a pure oil. Ac- ot 
oF cording to circumftances, it is occafionally blended with pho a 
int phoric, fulphuric, Jeptic, and a furplafage of carbonic mat- D 
’ in . ter. “pry * , uy 
ugh And it is further altered, as far as its nature will permit, He 
n at by the conflant tranfmiffion of that aquEouUs FLUID, the i 
it. INSENSIBLE PERSPIRATION, through the cuticle, and by the 
the drops of swEAT into which it is fometimes condenfed; both a 
cet, formed by a coalition of a portion of the phlogifton (hydro- ‘s 
gene) of the blood, with a parcel Of its oxygene, and this Re 
bo- liquid ferving as a menftruum for certain’ other fubftanees. " 
ety, The exceedingly great™quantity of perfpired matter inceffantly 
mn, paffing off from every exhalant pore of the fkin, leaves be- a 
: in hind, as it evaporates, fome of its more fixed, faline, and fe- - 
hen culent parts, along with, or upon, the greafy covering of H 
and the cuticle. A portion of carbone, phofphorus, and fepton, 2 
and with, fometimes, an overplus of oxygene, feem to accompa- a 
ove ny this effufion of the fkin, and, in fome quantity, to remain | i} 
lent behind, after the water has evaporated. ne 
ler; It was remarked before, that the cuticle was infenfible, bi- a 
and bulous, and, of courfe, exceedingly apt to grow nafty. How 4 
by can. it be otherwife? ‘The cuticle has neither nerves nor fe. 
» be blood-veffels, and there is little or no reafon to believe that | ae 
It it poflefles organization. It is, therefore, in ftri@tnefs, lets i 
kin a part of the living body, than a kind of tight-fhirt, or clofe- i 
did fetting tunic, drawn over the whole furtace of the body ‘ ie 
has This thirt or tunic of cuticle may be confidered as a foreign ‘a. 
nefs wrapper, or piece of natural clothing; and, like every other | 
epi- foreign thing which enwraps the body, is liable to become 4 [ 
in- charged with fuch fubftances as are excreted from the TRUE \- A 
in sKEN within it. The foulnefs of this NATURAL SHIRT is | 
the a frequent Occurrence. Almoft every body lets it get nafty. 
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When the naftinefs is very confiderable, the poifonous or 
ftimulant matter entangled there, irritatés or inflames the organ 
of feeling, with which it lies in contact, amd produces vari- 
ous itchings, pimples, eruptions, blotthes, tetters, fores, &c. 
being a PRINCIPAL CAUSE of the diftempers of the fkin. 
To a corre&t mind, a dirty cuticle will appear to be a dirty 
fiirt. Wf the former could be ftripped off, and cleanfed in 
the wafh-tub, like the latter, there might poffibly be a con- 
venience in it. This is, however, of fmall moment, fince 
we know the cuticle can be well cleanfed without being taken 
off. 

The modern ufe of white linen and cotton, as articles of 
raiment, enables us to’judge, with tolerable accuracy, what 
material it is, which fhirts, made of thofe kinds of cloth, and 
worn next the cuticle, receive from the PERSPIRATION and 
SWEAT.. What the garments imbibe muft have pafled firft 
through the exhalant arteries or excretory duéts, then under- 
gone a further change while remaining in and about the cu- 
TICLE Or FIRST SHIRT, and afterwards have been tranf- 
mitted, by rubbing or wiping, to the linen fibres or cotton 
filaments oF THE SECOND. The animal matter which be- 
fouls the OUTER SHIRT is a good indication of that which 
adheres TO THE INNER. For, as clean linen and cotton be- 
come foiled very foon by lying in contact with any part of 
the human body, what they receive muft be principally de- 
rived from the cuticle which they touch and abfterge. 

The uncleannefs of SHIRTS, DRAWERS, and STOCKINGS, 
may, therefore, be deemed to be matter wiped from the cu- 
TICLE, and derived to the cuticle from the veffels and ducts 
of the fubjacent TRUE sKIN. An examination, then, of 
the facts relative to clothing grown foul by long wearing next 
the cuticle, may be contidered as virtually an examination of 
the cuticle itfelf, and of the excreted matters which ftick 
to it. 

I. One general property of all thefe matters, and of clothes 
tainted by them, is, that alkaline falts and foaps will feize, 
neutralize, and extract them; the garments. being thereby 
rendered wholefome and clean. An unqueftionable effect of 
fuch applications is to remove the grea/y or undfuous matter 
communicated to them from the cuticle. But this is not all— 
The watery as well as the oz/y part of the perfpirable matter 
contains the BASES oF ACIDS. A portion of oxygene com- 
bining with this fat material, imparts to it more or lefs of 
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rancidity. Another we reap 3 to carbone, forms car- 
bonic acid, and this, volatilized by heat, is converted to car- 
bonic aeid gas. Anothet portion of the acidifying principle, 
uniting to the phofphorus; turns it to phofphoric acid: while 
the fepton (azote), if it happens to combine with calorit alone, 
flies off in the form of azotic air; er, if it makes a junétion 
with oxygene, conftitutes, with it} sepTic acrp. Oils, 
being capable of ‘uniting with the ftionger acids, efpeciaily 
with the feptic, and probably, aldo, with the phofphoric and 
carbonic, there can be little doubt that thefe acids, orfome 
of them, or fome part of fome of them, join with the adipofe 
matter into a fort of AcID, SoAP, On the cuticle and fhirt. 
This acidifying procefs, ore carbone, phofphorus, and 
fepton, unite to oxygene, takes place) NOT BEFORE SECRE- 
TION, but AFTER the perfpired matter is depofited on the 
cuticle, or lodged in the fhirt. The formation of acids, in 
this cafe, is not the immediate effet of vital movement at 
all, but refults from chemical attraction going on among the 
particles of the fluids, AFTER EXCRETION, as in other in- 
animate matter; neither the cuticle, nor the fluids which be- 
fear and bedew it, having any living energy to controul or 
modify the laws of chemical actions, Hence proceeds that 
SOUR SMELL frem clothes in which failors and labouring 
men have fweated profuiely, which, though obvious to the 
fenfes, and familiar to the wearers and to wafher-women, re- 
mains unknown to hardly any body but philofophers. 

Thus a folution of an alkaline falt, or of a foap, detaches 
all acids from the cuticle and from clothes, as likewife from 
all oily or other conneétions they may have formed.» And 
the fame lixivial and faponaceous mixtures remove all grea/y 
fubftances, by virtue of the ftronger attraction they exert to- 
ward thefe, than thefe poffefs for the cuticle, or the garment 
worn next to it. On the cleanfing of clothes there is one fact 
worthy of being mentioned. Sailors, on Weft-India voyages, 
when deftitute of foap, frequently wath their clothes wa- 
ter, WITH THE AID OF MOLASSES, as a fubftitute for 
foap. They find this practice anfwer pretty well. Sugar is 
known to decompound nitrous acid very readily. Is not the 
purific&tion of mariners’ clothes, in this manner, a circum- 
itance*of weight, to evince the decompotition of the feptic 
acid they contain, by the faccharine ingredient of the mo- 
laffles ? 

Such is the detail of the principal conftituent parts of that 
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maftinefs which aécumulates on the fkins‘and in the garments 
of lhuman beings *and fuch the theory of the operation of 
alkaliés, 8cc. in making them cl From a comparifon of 
the factsirelative to perfpiration with thofe which refpe& 
urine, it Will readily appear, that the two fluids very much 
other, a§might naturally be fuppofed from the 
on there has been long known to exift between 
rges. What is, therefore, true of the one, is, 
to molt. ofes, ade to the other. — Jn particular, the 
pe ell site on ontains Jepron, which often com- 
bihes ow ith oxye , and forms that noxious compound, fep- 
tic acid.“ fe 

Yeti met be 









mbered, that as extractive matter and 
acids are capable of {lution in mere water, and require not 
the aid of alkalies to « tach ‘them, that wafhing the cuticle in 
cool, or, more readily, in warm -water, removes every thing 
but the greafe, and even loofens or liquefiés a part of that. 
Water cleanfes the cuticle or a thirt by exerting a greater at- 
traction for the foul ial fticking to them, than the {kin 
or a garment does.” ‘this purpofe the water. mutt be clean, 
or, at leaft, lefs tainted than the fubje& intended to be purified. 
Upon the fame mes that water or alkaline ley cleantes 
the cuticle, a clean fiirt will do the fame; that is, by at- 
tracting or abforbiny* from it fomething foul» or foreign. 
Clean fairts, drawers, and flockings, ave, therefore, fub- 
ftitutes for clean water: and he who changes his linen very 
frequentlys deterges the furface of the body-a/mof? as much as 
by bathing ; and, perhaps, for the purpofes.of health, quite 
as much. ‘This appears to be more certaitily the cafe, be- 

caufe, after wathing in foap-fuds, a portion of alkali adheres 
co. the cloth, unlefs it be well rinfed, and is inftantly ready to 
exert its neutralizing effec. A dry fhirt, thus wathed, may 
be conceived as befprinkled with innumerable minute cryttais 
of potath and foda. 

Pathologitts have obferved that acid /weats have fometimes 
occurred. In thefe cafes.an acefcent difpofition, or acid acri- 
mony prefent in the blood, at-the critical period of fevers, and 
at other times, may tincture the fluids fecreted in the veffels of 
the fkin with fome of their peculiar qualities. This Was been 
alleged to have taken place to fo high a degree as to turn 
é/ue litmus-paper to a red. “ It is not amaterial to my argu- 
ment whether this happehs frequently or never. It is enough 
for my purpofe that the liquids excreted on the cuticle have a 
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tendency to become acid, after bein 
acid fecretions ever happen, they exhibit & flronger cafe, and 
Hluftrate the doctrine with additional force. P 
H. Another general pfoperty of thefe vitiated or corrupted 
animal excretions is to rot the clothing to whiche they adhere, 
and caufe it to wear out the fa A thirt, indeed, worn 
until its threads are fully imprega d with foulnefs, requires 
fo much foaking and. friction, while in the wa y- that, there 
can be no wonder if, in the operations, of being made eign 
it is almoft wrung or rubbed to >. But, mar 
all this, it is well known that linen, and clothing = 
become very remarkably weakee by lying and_re 
in their dirt, without being ever d by the ee 
There may be fuch a colleétion and ntration of animal 
matter, as not only to rot the cloth, t to convert it to an 
infeétious fomes, and make it diffufe peftilential vapours 
around. Garmeéhts, too long worn, without being cleanfed 
from time to ume, often grow rotten, and infecious as they 
grow nafly. Alkalies remove the efs, and, if applied 
difcreetly, in feafon, prevent. the r -and check the in- 
fection, Every day’s experience. demonftrates their efficacy 
in thefe procefles. The following fact may ferve as an ex- 
emphiication of a very common occurrence :* A gentleman, in 
the time of war, wag taken captive, and compelled, by the 







enemy, to march on foot a gweat diftance, at a violent rate, 


during very hot weather. He fweated moft »profufely. At 
the end of themarch be was confined in prifon, and treated 
with great rigour. Being deprived of changes of raiment, and 
of the means 6f keeping himfelf clean, hin fhirt, ina fhors 
time gfier his confinement, became rotten, and he fell fick 
of a fever. In this inftance, no doubt, both the cuticle and 
fhirt became impregnated with Pepe poifon. manufactured 
from the /wedt, trom which, both the conflitution and the 
clothing were the fufferers. In this way the American and 
Britith failors, who vilit the Weft- indies, catch yellaw fever Ss 
as they are called, without once going on fhore, or having 
any communication with infected perfons. Numberlefs facts 
prove that, even in the harbours, thefe fatal diftempers are 
not introduced from on fhore, but bred and fupported on 
board the vefjels themfelves, im which the people fall tick, 
whence they are carried on fhose to be cured. — . 

Ill. A third general effec of thefe feptic productions, as 
was obferved in the preceding paragraph, is to zmyure the con- 
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fiitution. This.they do in two ways: 1. By a dire& ftimu- 
lant operation upon the part of the true /kin to which they 
are applied, cauting different forms of tinea, herpes, pfora, 
elephantiafis, petechial and miliary*eruptions, écc. é&c. and, 
2. By a dire& ftimulantoperation upon the heart and fangui- 
ferous veffels, after they are conveyed thither through the 
abforbents arifing from the cuticular furface, caufing various 
grades of febrile difturbance, of the intermittent, remittent, 
and continued forms, and mducing diftempered motions in 
the lymphatic fyftem, as they pafs through its branches, All 
examiners of this fubject fhould, however, recollect, that 
feptic fluids, though they exift.on the cuticle and in the blood- 
veffels, do not always ftir up difeafes; for the conftitution 
may be, and frequently is, in fuch a ftate as to refift their 
tendency to produce morbid action; the reafon of which 
feems to be, that the flimulus no longer irritates a conftitu- 
tion which is feafoned or habituated to it. 

IV. A fourth general property of thefe fluids, engendered 
in corruption, is toybe volatilized by the heat of fummer and 
autumn in the United States. . The noxious quality of the 
vapours proceeding from putrefying collections of common 
animal matter is too well known to require mentioning in 
this place. When that other animal matter which conftitutes 
per{piration and fweat, and accumulates in the cuticle and 
clothing to large amount, has undergone the changes to 
which it is prone, it is much difpofed to affume the aérial 
form. Some portions of thefe exhaling vapours are often 
pungent, a€tive, and of a deleterious quality. They are 
produced, generally fpeaking, not in the circulating blood, 
nor during the procefs of fecretion, but after their depofi- 
tion upon the cuticle and clothes, and aided by HEAT and 
MOISTURE, through a procefs fimilar to that which converts 
urine, and feveral other excrementitious fubftances, into of- 
fenfive and goxious airs. : 

Clothing, or merchandize of any kind, wherein noxious 
airs or fluids of the feptic kind are~generated or accumu- 
lated, is called a Fomes. In this way bills of paper-money, 
pafling frequently from man to man, and becoming tainted 
with every thing that human hands can impart to them, have, 
in the city of New-York, degenerated to a fomes. So the 
fhoes and ftockings of that unclean perfon who fuffers feptic 
acid fo to accumulate about the toes and feet as to eat awa 
the cuticle to the quick, may become a fomes. In like man- 
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ner a feaman’s cheft of dirty clothes, tainted with all kinds 
of animal exudations, may, during a voyage from Cape- 
F rangois to New-York, turn to a fomes, though not a par- 
ticle of infection was borrowed from the atmofphere of . St. 
Domingo, or from any perfon living or dying init. By a 
procefs in no wife different, do feather beds, and beds of all 
kinds, that have been long laid wpon, and thereby become 
thoroughly impregnated with perfpirable and other matter, 
acquire their unwholefome qualities, and turn to a fomes. 
Juit thus are clothes charged with perfpirable and other excre- 
mentitious matter, difcharged from the bodies of prifonets in 
jail, and of other perfons living in foul and confined places, 
converted to venom and peftilence, or to’ an infectious or con- 
tagious fomes. And it is not impeffible that a bale of cot- 
ton, or any fimilar material, may, by impfegnation with ani- 
mal matter, become a repofitory of mifchief, and a fomes. 

In the preceding paragraph I have introduced the word 
** fomes”’ as often as [ conveniently*could; and haye done fo 
that I might fhew the impropriety of the-term, and offer my 
objections to it. The /:tera/ meaning’ of fomes, in Latin, 
refers to that quality, in bodies, which makes them catch and 
retain fire very readily; fuch as punk, ainder, lint-ftock, and 
touch-wood (rapuitque in fomite flammam—Virg. Afneid i. 
v. 180; in the note+to Whieh, in the Dauphin’s edition, 
may be feen a blunder of ‘the® critics.) AcHATEs ufed a 
fomes when he ftruck fire with flint, &c. Metaphorically, 
it denotes an imeentive or motive to any action. While the 
belief prevailed, that infeCtiomwas carried from place to place, 
like a fire-brand, and paffed' from perfon to perfon, like a 
{park, the word “ fomes’” was borrowed to exprefs, by a 
ftrong and illuftrative figure, the analogy between the fup- 
pofed effects of fire and thofe of pettilence. As each of the 
fubftances juft named was a fomes of fre, foa cheft of clothes, 
a blanket, a bed, or a bale of merchandize, waa fomes of 
peftilence. ‘This mode of expreflion was thought to be high- 
ly philofophical and corre&; infomuch, that when any one 
affirmed that an’atom of contagious matter, received into a 
blanket, multiplied icfelf as a {park of fire enlarges ina tin- 
der-box, he was thought to exprefs himfelf fenfibly. 

But it will appear, to any one who comprehends the pre- 
ceding obfervations, that the fimile, if it be intended for a 
fimile, is imperfeét, or the metaphor, if it is meant for a me- 
taphor, is deceitful: for it bas been fhewn, that the thing 
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called a fomes produces peftilential matter without having a 
particle of infection (like a {park of fire, or even a bit of 
leayen) introduced into it from without; and it follows, of 
courfe, that all figurative expreflions, calculated to uphold 
the idea of foreign introduction of common peftilential mat- 
ter, and its derivation ab extra, are highly conducive to the 
continuance and propagation of error. It is high time this 
form of fpeech was difcontinued. ‘This figurative expreflion 
itfelf, and the unhappy affociation of ideas which {prings 
from it, are the caufe of a large proportion of the wrong- 
headednefs now prevalent, concerning the diftempers called 
infectious. 

Was not the malignant fever, or plague, which deftroyed a 
great proportion of one thoufand nine hundred and forty-tix 
convicts, on board the hulks in the Thames (Colquhoun’s 
Police of the Metropolis, chap. xii. p. 307), generated in the 
vefiels ? and were there not local cautes enough to excite it, 
without the importation and introduction of a fomes? Did 
not the peftilential diftemper which afflicted the Spanifh cap- 
tives at Winchefter arife within the walls of their prifon, in- 
dependent of any fomes introduced from without? Was not 
Hotier’s fquadron, during the unfortunate expedition againft 
Porto-Bello, difmally difabled by a diftemper, bred on board 
and within the fhips, wholly unaided by any thing like a fomes ? 
And, if it was not fuperfluous, | would afk, whether malig- 
nant diftempers did not harrafs, with their vifitations, almoit 
all the great cities of Europe, and, indeed, of the world, 
until, by enforcing fufficient lawsyagaini{t nuifances, their in- 
habitants removed the caufes? = 

In all thefe inftances, dreadful as fome of them were, the 
caufes of the diftempers were engendered or manufa@tured on 
the fpot. ‘Thefe exciting caufes were, in all, exactly fimilar 
to that which befouls a ({hirt,,or the commoneft article of 
clothing. If there is any difference of moment, itus nearly 
this: in one cafe peftilence is manufactured upon a great fcale, 
and, in the other, upon a /mail/-one. The fame principle 
pervades both cafes. The laws of nature operate uniformly 
in both: and the fame means that will cleanfe a fhirt will 
purify a frip or @ gail. Subftances that fubdue acids, fuch 
as OILS, CALCAREOUS EARTH, AND SOLUTIONS OF AL- 
KALINE SALTS, CAN ACCOMPLISH THE WORK. 

And if I interpret right that accurate mineralogift FERBER 
(Travels through Italy, letter xi. p. 129, edit. by Rafpe), the 
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catacombs, near the cities of Naples and Rome, are cut 
through and into mafles of tufo-ffone. This feems*to contift 
chiefly of volcanic afhes, hardened into a fubftance of  fuffi- 
cient compactnefs, in many cafes, for building: and thofe af- 
forded by Vefuvius, whether grey; white, brown, oF yellow- 
ifh, contain alkaline or calcareous particles enough to effer- 
vefce with acids. Hence the prefervation of human bodies 
in thofe fubterranean chambers can be eafily accounted for. 
The lime preferved thefe as the foda preferved the mummies. 
SPALLANZANI has accounted for the prefence of this alka- 
line matter. In his very intereffing travels ( Viaggi alle due 
Sicili¢, 8c. Pavia, 1792), he affirms, that a large tract of 
the Appenines, and the fubftratum of ‘the volcanic country 
about Naples, confift of the carbonate of lime (tom. i. p. 
199—114). And as he has fhewn that fundry volcanic pro- 
ductions, particuiarly the vitrified lavas of the Lipari Iflands, 
contain muriatic acid (tom. ili. p. 351), which, he thinks, 
is derived from the decompofition of common /falt (p. 361), 
veramente del mare iftefJo penetrante per di fotts i monti 
volcanici, penetrating from the fea itfelf, beneath volcanic 
mountains, does it not follow, that its /ada muft be combined 
with other foffils, and, perhaps, with the tufo? 

There has been a number of tolerable conjeCtures on the 
precife nature of peflilential matter. Befides thofe I have 
mentioned in other effays, I refer you now to the Loimologia 
of HonceEs, a phyfician who retided in the city of London 
during all the time of the plague of 1665. Obferve how 
well he has gueffed. Imbis§1, on the Caufe of a Peitilence 
and a Contagion, he confiders it as “ arifing chiefly froma 
** change or corruption of the mitrous /pirit in the air’ (p. 
32 and 37). The wztrous /pirit of this writer, as well as of 
his countryman and predeceffor Mayow, was evidently vita/ 
or oxygenous air; and, byits change or corruption, may be 
obvioufly underftood, a combination of it with fepton, the 
principle of putrefaGtion, or azote, the element hoftile to life. : 
To this change in the mtrous principle, Hodges afcribes 
** blafts upon trees and difeafes among cattle,” as well as a 
peftilence among mankind (p. 41); and to fomewhat of an 
acid, fometimes produced in this way, he attributes the qua- 
lity of rain-water to ftain the clothing and fkins of travellers 
in the equatorial regions of Africa, and * burn upon them, 
“as it were, peftilential chara€iers” (p. 42). He affirms, 
too, what I have often witneffed, that there Ys a’great fimili- 
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tude ketween a peftilence and a fcorbutic habit (p. 46); and 
declares (p. 49); that the convulfions and vellications of the 
ftomach and alimentary canal are not owing to a putrefaction 
of bile, nor an eruption of fire, as the manner of thinking 
then was, but to this “ vitiated faline fpirit.” This author 
makes favourable mention (p. 171) of fpirit of hartfhorn 
(ammoniac), given in dofes of two {fcruples and one dram, 

‘I thall, however, reft the argument here for the prefent. 
If the reafoning advanced eftablifhes the principle, then the 
principle fo eftablifhed may be employed to explain innumera- 
ble other facts in nature befonging to this head. Your faga- 
city will judge both of the rule and its application. 

Bevaffured | am yours, 
With high confideration and refpect, 


SAMUEL L. MIFPCHILL. 
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Art. I. De Cultura Radicis Brazilice; de Curd Boum in 
Brazilia; et de Cultura Herba Nicotiana in Brazilié, 
Poemata Georgica: quibus adjicitur PRUDENTII AMA- 
RALIT Brazilienfis de Sacchari Opificid Carmen, Gc. 
Svo. pp. 113. Udyffipon. , 

VOLUME of American Georgics, written in Latin 
hexameter verfe, may be fairly pronouheed a literary 
rarity: and yet the Portuguefe colony of Brazil has afforded 
fuch a work. With great pleafure we make known to our 
readers the literary labours of their countrymen on the fouth- 
ern divifion of the extenfive weftern continent, and give them 

a curfory account of thefe pieces of didactic poetry, which, 

though not equal to the more laboured and formal PR #DIuM 

Rusticum of the Jetuit VANIER, are, however, perform- 

ances of confiderable merit and refpectability. The author, 

though born in Oporto, appears to have been carried to Bra- 

zil very early, and to have been educated there (p. 61). 

The firft poem is on the cultivation of manioc (jawropha 
manihot), the*plant whofe root furnifhes the material of 
which caffava-bread is made. It is di¥ided into two books— 
the firft of which treats of the cultuge, and the fecond of the 
economical ufes of the vegetable. It is remarkable that 
the invocation, at the opening of the firft book, is to Sr. 
‘Thomas the apofile, who, as the Brazilians report, penetrated 
into that region, and made the difcovery of this moft ufeful 
root; and, to prove it, they pretend to fhow the imprefiions of 
his feet, as he walked over the rocks, {till remaining in many 
places. The author, whofe name we regret that we have 
not been able to learn, after having given a circumftantial de- 
{cription of the manioc-plant, and particularly of its root, as 
well as of the manner of clearing the land of the natural 
growth of wood, and climbing vegetables, and alfo of the 
method of planting it, and the foil which fuits it beft, pro. 
ceeds to enumerate the different animals who prey upon it, 
and the means of preventing their ravages: among others, he 
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is very minute on the furbject of ants, as exceedingly injuri- 
ous to the crop. We felect his deicripuion of the mode of 
deftroying thefe infeQts by fcalding water, as a {pecimen of 
the fiyle and talent of the writer, 


** Nimirum clauftra ligone 

«* Convellunt, Caecofque cavos, et funditus omnes 

*¢ Perrumpunt cameras. . Intus fecreta domerum 

«¢ Apparent referata: hic fraétis horrea te€tis, 

«¢ Plena Jatrociniis: illic eunabula prolis, 

«*Cuncta patent: trepidz hue illuc, furfum atque deorfum 
¢¢ Concuriant matres: fervet regnum omne tumultn. 
«<"l’um vero expediunt flammis undantia ahena, 

‘< Et fuper invertunt: it largo flumine torvens 

« Fumidus, et populum fugitantem ac multa imentem 
“« Obruit illabens, et funere mergit acerbo.” 





Im the fecond book, which treats of the fcraping, grinding, 
foaking, and preffling of the root, menuon is made of the poi- 
fonous quality of the {weet liquor which is fqueezed out 
from the plant while under preparauon, and which kills’ 
brute animals as weil as man. The white fediment of this 
fluid is called the FLouR oF MANIOC, and is an excellent 
part of the manufaciure. If this liquor is boiled away to 
fome thicknefs, it lofes its venomous quality, and acquires an 
agreeable tafte. The cream-like fediment obtained by this 
operation is the TAPIOCA of commerce, and of medicine. 
The manner of procufing it is thus defcribed : 


od 
‘«< Tn fundo quidquid, defufo humore, refedit, 
«* Ac fulem fademque loco curetur aprico, 
«¢ Perque dies aliquoty vivo de flumine fumptis, 
« Purgetur limphis, iterumque iterumque lavetur, 
*¢ Donec candorem adiciicat, fithonia\qualem 
« Nix habec: inde dom? bene multis uule rebus 
*¢ Servandam: hane eteniin partem radicis et ipfe 
«« Commendat color exceiicns, et plurima virtus, 
** in primis potis eit trifies depeliere morbos. 
«¢ Sca fluxu infetto pectus gravis afheit humor, 
* Seu febris affadug paulatim eft famma inedullas: 
« JEoroti hoc capiant pulmenta ex pulvere: peftein 
‘ Tila domant, zgris fenfim medicanua fibris.” 
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The poet then treats of its medicinal virtues, and of the 
employment of it in baking cakes of feveral forts, with cau- 
tions again{ft ufing it vainly as a cofmetic. He afterwards 
defcribes the different ways of making it into bread, and of 
eating it; and gives an account, in detail, of the method ém- 
ployed, by the native Indians, to obtain from manioc-root, 
by chewing it, and fetting the chewed mafs to ferment-in tle 
faliva with water, an intoxicating or maddening fpirit. _ This 
leads him into an animated eprfode, too long for infertion 
here, of the manner of fatting, killing and eating their cap- 
tives in war, by the favages and cannibals of Brazil, worked 
up to phrenzy by the drink fo prepared. Some further de- 
{cription of the manners of the aborigines, and a recital of 
the recovery of the author from a threatened confumption of 
the lungs by the ufe of manioc, concludes this poem. 

To fuch of our readers as with a concife hiftory of caffava, 
without the ornaments of poetry, Mr. Bryanr’s account 
of it, in his Arrangement of Efculent Plants, will anfwer 
the purpofes of general information. 

The /fecond poem is on the “ Management of cattle.” 
Contiderably different, indeed, from the part of VirGit’s 
Georgics which is employed on the fame fubject, both as to 
the matter and manner of it, is this piece of American verfi- 
fication. Here are few deicriptions which are accommodated 
to the mild ftate of cultivated Europe. Here are no theep 
and lambs to falute the reader with their bleating. In this 
performance, which is of the Bucolic form, the poet deicribes 
not a little drove of cows and oxen grazing upon the felds of a 
{mall Arcadian or Mantuan farm, but treats of the vaft woods 
and ranges of Brazil, of the unnumbered herds of cattle turned 
out to feed during the feafon, and browze in the wildernefs ; 
of the method of colleGting as many as poffible of them into 
pens; of Caftrating, marking, and branding them; and of 
the deftruction. made among them by the crows (urubuz), 
bats, panthers, and ferpents. There is, however, a pleafant, 
though fhort account, of the cultivated country, and pafture 
lands, about Rio Janeiro (p. 33). We dele&t, as an exam- 
ple of the writer’s fkill, his defcription of the manner in which 
cattle-are bled to death by a large fpecies of bat (p. 45). 


* Multum etiam infeftant alati pafcua mures, 
‘* Vefpertina boum peftis, qua triftior arvis 
** Nulla furit totis, bubulumque haurize cruorem 
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« Callidior: noétis fub tempora {cilicet alis 

‘+ Inftrepit, armentumque petit, morfuque cruentaty | 
** At quo fenfum adimat pecori, mira utitur arte. 4 , 
** Dente bovem pungit, fimul ore reciprocat auram, 


** Atque fover fufflando cutem, fopitque dolorem. 


‘¢ Saucius haud fentit bos vulnera, nec fugat hoitem, 
*¢ Nefcius infideat fibi quantum in tergore monftrum. 
*«« Ergo inftat, largéque cruorem fugit hirudo 

‘«« Aligera, et (ne plena crepet) quantum ebibit ore, 
« Tantundem, alternis vicibus, foedo egerit alvi 

« Profluvio, donec faturata atque ebria, potu 

*¢ Abftinet: interea vena demiffus aperta 

«<-Tr fanguis firie lege fluens: tum denique vires 

«« Deficiunt egrum, et cum fanguine vita relinquit.’” 


The cultivation of the tobacco-plant in Brazil is the fub 
je@t of the author’s third. poem. This is more fportive and 
amufing than either of the former; fince, after offering his 
fentiments on the growth, manutacture, and commerce of 
tobacco, he treats of the recreation of fnuffing and {moking 
it with a good deal of humour and pleafantry. He writes 
like one who could take a pinch of the one ora whiff of the 
other with a perfect relifth. ‘There are, neverthelefs, fome 
folemn verfes in this piece, as our readers will judge from the 
following fhort extract on the flave-trade, wherein tobacco 
is bartered away for negroes along the coafts of Africa. 


*¢ At Nicotiana vel ipfos 
« Glomera veliferis ratibus mittuntur ad Affros; ‘, 
<¢ Non tamen argent vi permutanda vel auri, | 
«< Sed bw numero; et qua nautica pinus 
“ Nic @nerta glomis de littore folvit 
“s Brazifize, »ehit eccewiros, miferifque referta 
<¢ Mancipiis redit; arva quibus.fudore colenda, 
<¢ Vitaque perpetuos inter ducenda labores.”’ 





The verfifigation of thefe pieces is, in fome inftances, hap- 
py; and, generally, plain and defcriptive.. But the claffical 
reader will find.a confiderable number of new words, which 
neither Maro nor his contemporaries would underftand. Yet 
this is not a fubjeét of blame; fince new ideas behoved to be 
expreffed in novel words; and we.are inclined to think the 


duthor has great merit in getting over-this difficulty with fo 
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much addrefs as we difcover. Lucretius complained of the 
paverty of the Roman language, and the want of expreffions 
in it fuitable to fpeculative and philofophical difcuffions. It 
is, then, no wonder if the author before us laboured under the 
preffure of a heavier inconvenience, when he wrote in the 
Roman language, upon fubjeéts fo wholly unknown to the 
Romans as manioc and tobacco, and the /and of Brazi/, in 
which thefe two plants are cultivated. Still we obferve fome 
heavy lines, which border nearly upon profe—fome unclaffi- 
cal words and phrafes where the occafion did not feem to re- 
guire them—and fome miftakes of the prefs. 

Our limits forbid us to enter into any minute account of the 
fourth poem. in this collection, written by PRuDENTIUS 
AMARALIUS, 0” the cultivation of cane, and the manu- 
Saciure of Jugar, as it appears to refemble, in many refpects, 
both as to ftyle and manner, the pieces which precede it, and 
to poflefs no very prominent features of difference. 





a 
_ 











Art. II. Fragments of the Natural Hiftory of Pennfylva- 
nia. By Benjamin Smith Barton, AZ. D. Corre/pondent 
Member of the Society of the Antiquaries of Scotland, 
ic. Se, Part firft. Philadelphia. Printed for the Au- 
thor by Way and Groff. 1799. pp. 24. folio. With 
an Introduction of 18 pages. 


HIS work, which is fomewhat of a mifcellaneous caft, 
is more employed on ornithology than on any other 
branch of natural hiftory. The author endeavours to add 
new matter to the ftock of information concerning the birds 
of the State in which he refides, which may be confidered as 
applying very nearly to what are called the middle States of 
the American Confederacy, lying between the rivers Potow- 
mack and Hudfon. ‘The body of the “ Fragments” is di- 
vided into three feétions—the firfz_of which treats of the 
birds which migrate during fpring and fummer; the /econd, 
of thofe which pafs from region to region in the fall and win- 
ter; andthe ¢iird, of the refident birds of Pennfylvania, or 
thofe which abide there throughout the year. 

To the regifter of obfervations on the arrivals of the birds, 
is added a column of botanical occurrences, after the manner 
of a calendarium flor@; and another of mifcellaneous re- 
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marks, chiefly Meteorological and Zoological. Thefe com- 
prize the firft and fecond fe&tions, which, we find, were be- 
gun to be kept in March, 1791, and end in February, 1792, and 
are comprehended in five half fheets. The third fection con- 
tains two half fheets more. The appendix contains fome ob- 
fervations on the greater number of birds mentioned in the 
tables. 

The migration of birds is a very curious fubject of natural 
hiftory, and has generally been afcribed, by obfervers, to that 
power or faculty denominated infiné?. Profeffor Barton, 
who has, for many years, been a witnefs of the motions of 
this clafs of animals, is of a contrary opinion, and oppofes 
the notion that birds “ never acquire any knowledge by ex- 
‘* perience.” We are very glad to find him engaged in a 
work upon the inftiné? of animals, which is intended for 
publication (Introduc. p. 16, note). He promifes, alfo, a 
geosraphical view of the trees and fhrubs of North-Ame- 
rica (p.7); and a memoir on that deftrudtive infeé, which 
we believe to be an indigenous fpecies of tipula, called the 
Heffian-fly (p. 23): as likewife parts /econd and third of 
thefe ‘“* Fragments” (p. 24), if this Arf? number is well re- 
ceived ; and an cxtenfive work on the vegetables of Penn- 


fylvania and fome of the adjoining States; betides feveral 


effays already announced in the courfe of eur work, in 1797 
(Medical Repofitory, vol. i. p. 258 and 386), and which 
have not, as yet, been committed to the prefs, that we have 
heard of. It muft be regretted, by all,lovers of natyral hif- 
tory, that a ‘“ want of leifure” fhould prevent the learned 
author’s intention of offering to the world the fruits of his 
labours on thefe fubje&ts, as well as from publifhing “ a num- 
“* ber of traéts relative to the natural hiftory of North-Ame- 
«rica, which have long laid in his clofet.”” It appears to us 
that the fragments, and the other pieces mentioned, as far as 
we can judge from their titles, are but chapters, as it were, 
or fubdivifions,,of what ought to be one great or general 
work on American natural hiftory, and which would be 
abundantly more interefting if time could be found for the in- 
duftrious profefforto methodize them into a more regular form, 
or arrange them into a WHOLE. We have no doubt of the 
fkill of the artift to put together his valuable materials in the 
fhape of a ftruéture poffeffing both compactnefs and fymme- 
try. We earneftly hope the accomplifhment of this defign, 
for which Dr. Barton feems to us to poffefs talents fo emi- 
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nently and fingularly befitting him. We do not agree with 
him in calling the matter he has collected “ fragmentary rub- 
bith.” Rubbith is old ftuff of buildings undergoing decay. 
Dr. Barton’s are new materials for a grand edifice. 


I. The sprincand sUMMER MIGRATORY BIRDS of Penn- 
fylvania, which he mentions, are the following : 


1. Red-wing oriole (fwamp black-bird), (oriolus phaniceus). 

2. Black-headed fly-catcher (pewe), (mu/fcicapa fufca of 
Gmelin’s edition of Linnzus Syftema Nature). ~ 

3. Red lark (alauda rubra). G. 

4. Shore-lark (fky-lark), (alauda alpeftris). 

5. Little fparrow (titt, chipping-bird), (/ringilla domeftica.) 
Audctoris. 

6. Ferruginous finch (ground-{parrow, hedge-fparrow), (/rin- 
gilla ferruginea). G. 

+. White-throated finch (fringilla albicollis).G. 

8. Black-throated fparrow (fringilla melodia). 

9. Reed-fparrow (paffer palaufiris of Bartram). 

10. Leaft finch (fringilla exilis}. A. 

11. Golden finch (/ringilla triftis). 

a (Fringilla pinus). A. 
. Red-breafted nuthatch (f/tta canadenfis). G. 

14. Golden-wing woodpecker (flecker, or flicker), (picus 
auratus), 

15. Crow black-bird (gracula quifcula). 

16. Cowpen-finch (cowpen-bird), (fringilla pecoris). 

17. Blue-bird (motacilla fralis). 

18, Common fnipe (wood-cock), (/colopax gallinago). 

19. Noify plover (kill-dee, kill-deer), (charadrius vociferus). 

20. Little wood-cock (meadow fnipe), (/colopax minor), G- 

21. Purple martin (hirundo purpurea). 

22. Houfe-fwallow (hirundo ruftiea). 

23. Little bank-martin (dirundo ). 

24, Fifhing-hawk (falco pifcatorius). 

25. Pine-creeper (certhia pinus). 

26. Little field-fparrow (/ringilla graminea). G. 

27. Golden-crowned warbler (motacilla coronata). G, 

28. C#rulean warbler (motacilla caerulea). G. 

2g. Great blue or afh-coloured heron (ardca herodias). 

30. Belted king-fither (king-fither), (alcedo alcyon). 

31. Greater loon,. or diver (loon), (colymbus /eptentrio- 
nalts). : 
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32. Eel-crow (colymbus migratorius of Bartram.) 

33- Pied-bill grebe (dobchick), (colymbus podiceps). 

34. Canada-goofe (wild-goofe), (anas canadenfis). 

35. Buffel-duck (anas bucephala). 

36. White-faced teal (anas difcors). 

37. Blue-winged teal (anas fufca). 

38. The blue-bill (anas /ubcerulea of Bartram). | 

39: Mallard-duck /anas bofchas/}. 

40. Fan-crefted-duck (mergus cucullatus). 

41. Summer-duck (anas /ponfa). 

42. Carolina-pigeon (turtle-dove), (columba corolinen/fis). 

43. Paffenger-pigeon (wild-pigeon), (co/umba migratoria). 

44. Grey fand-piper? (plover), (tringa /quatarola ? ). 

45. Ferruginous thrufh (thruth, thrather) (turdus rufus). 

46. Night-heron (qua-bird), (ardea ny@icorax). 

47. Marfh-wren (motacilla troglodytes). 

48. Green-bittern, or poke (ardea virefcens). 

49. Houfe-wren, fociable-wren (certhia familiaris). A. 

50. Towhee-bunting (towhee-bird, ground-robin, chewink}, 
(fringilla erythrophthalma). 

51. Aculeated {wallow (chimney-bird), (Airundo pelafgia). 

52. Whip-poor-will, or night-hawk (caprimulgus virgi- 
nianus). G. 

53. King-bird, tyrant (/anius tyrannus). , 

§4- Balumore-oriole, Baltimore-bird (hang-bird), (oriolus 
Baltimore). 

55- Baftard-oriole, baftard-Baltimore (oriolus /purius). 

56. Cat fly-catcher (cat-bird), (mu/cicapa carolinen/is). 

57. White-poll warbler (motacilla varia). 

58. Summer yellow-bird (parus luteus). 

59. Water wag-tail (motacilla fluvialis). 

60. Warbling-wren, or preaperren (mufcicapa fufca). 
Catefby. 

61. Red-throated honey-fucker (humming-bird), (trochilus 
colubris). 

62. Yellow-breaft warbler (Maryland yellow-throat), (éur- 
dus trichas). G. 

63. Red-headed wood-pecker (picus erytrocephalus). 

64. Golden-crowned-thruth (motacilla aurocapisia). 

65. Canada tanager (fwamp rec-bird?), (tanagra rubra). 

66. (Mufcicapa fubfufea of Bartram). 

67. Red-eyed fly-catcher (mufcicapa olivacea). 

63. Black-headed warbler (mu/cicapa ruticilla). 
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69. Wood-thruth, little-thruth (¢urdus minor). G. 


70. Brent-goofe (anas bernicla). 

41. Crefted fly-catcher (mufcicapa crinita). 

72. Yellow-breafted chat (mufcrcapa viridis). G, 

73. Sparrow-hawk ( falco /parverius). 

74. Indigo-bunting, blue-linnet (tanagra cyanea). 

75. Cuckoo of Carolina (cucu/us americanus). 

76. Crefcent ftare (meadow-lark), (alauda magna). 

77. Creeping titmoufe, finch creeper (parus americanus). 

78. Hooded titmoufe (motacilla mitrata). 

g. Black-throat warbler, blue fly-caicher (motacilla cana- 

enfis). G. 

80. Spotted fand-piper (tringa macularia). G. 

81. Golden-winged fly-catcher (motaci/la chryfeptera). 

82. Red-headed warbler (motacilla petechia). 

$3. Green warbler (motacilla virens). | 

84. Bloody-fide warbler (motacilla pennfylvanica). 

$5. Olive-coloured fly-catcher, or leffer pewe (muficape ra- 
pax of Bartram). 

86. Marth-bittern (ardea cinerea). 

87. Rice-bunting (rice-bird, reed-bird, bob-lincoln?), (em- 
beriza oryzivora). 

88. Soree gallinule (ra//us carolinus). G. 

89. Virginian rail (rad/us virginianus). 

go. Clapper-rail (meadow-clapper?), (rallus crepitans). G. 

g1. Common coot (fulica atra). 

g2. The little ftriped bittern (ardea parva of Bartram). 

93. Calandra-lark (May-bird, grafs-bird) , (a/audacalandra). 

94. Worm-eater (motacilla vermivora). G. 

g5. Great yellow-throated-wren of Florida (certhia flori- 

ana). A. 

96. Carrion-vulture (turkey-buzzard), (vultur aura). 
. <areat white-heron (ardea alba). 
8. Little white-heron (ardea aequino@ialis). 

99. Swallow-tailed falcon (falco furcatus), 

100. Rice-bunting (rice-bird, reed-bird). The females ex- 
elufively ? make their appearance. (Emberiza oryzivora). 


Il. The AUTUMNAL AND WINTER BIRDS of paflage in 
his catalogue are not fo numerous, viz. 


i. (Parus domefticus). 


a. Crefted titmoufe (parus bicolor) 
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. Virginian titmoufe, yellow-rump (parus virginianas}. 

Prib-chatterer (cedar- bis (ampelis garrulus). 

. Blue and green wing teal (amas querquedula). 

. Black duck (anas nigra). 

Mallard (anas bo/chas). 

8. Virginian titmoufe (parus virginianus). 

g. Canada-goole (anas canadenfs). 

10. Yellow-bellied wood-pecker (picus varius). 

11. Golden-crowned wren (motacilla regulus). 

12. Ruby-crowned warbler (motacz//a calendula). 

13. Cat-bird (mufcicapa carolinen/fis). 

14. Wood-cock ( /colopax gallinago). 

15. Brent-goofe (anas bernicla). 

16. Snow-bird (fringilla hud/onias). 

17. Fox-coloured fparrow (/fringilla ferruginea). 

18. Large brown fparrow, with red eye-brows (/ringilla 
albicollis). 

rg. Little falcon (falco /parverius ). 

20. Sharp-winged day-ow! (firix diurnalis). A. 

21, Greater redpoll ? ? (fringilla cannabina ? ). 

22. Carolina-pigeon (co/umba carolinenfis ). 

Greater redpoll? (fringilla cannabina ? ). 


SI in bbs 


24. Snow-bunting (eméderiza nivalis ). 
25. Llawney-faced a (ftrix firidula? ). 
26. Great-white-owl (/rix nyéea ?). 


Shore-lark ({ky- lark), (alauda alpeftris ). 
Red-lark (@/auda rubra). G. 

Pine-finch ( fringilla pinus). A. 
Ferruginous finch. ( fringilla ferruginea). 


White-throated finch ( fr ingilla albicollis). G, 
Golden-finch (/fringilla trifiis). 
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Ill. The rEsIDENT BIRDS enumerated are: 


White-headed eagle (bald-eagle), (faleo leucocephalus). 
Great grey eagle (falco regalis of Bartram). 

Great red-tailed hawh (falco aquilinus of Bartram). 
Pizeon-hawk ( faleg columbarius). 

Bluith-hawk (falco glaucus of Bartram). 

Great horned owl (/irix i a 

Red owl, little owl (fcreech owl), (/frix afo). 

Hen owl ( frix varius of iia 

g. Great fhrike (guft-bird? nine-killer), (/anius excubitor) 
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10. Red-backed fhrike (/anius collurio 2}. 


11. Raven crow (raven), (corvus corax). 

12. Carrion crow (crow), (torvus corone). 

13. Blue-crow (blue-jay, jay-bird), (corvus criffatus). 

14. Pileated wood-pecker (wood-cock), ( picus pileatus). 

15. Red-headed wood-pecker [ picus erythrocephalus }. 

16. Golden-wing wood-pecker [ picu/auratus}. 

17. Hairy wood-pecker [ picus pita). 

18. Downy wood-pecker [ picus pube/cens]. 

19. Black-headed nuthatch [fap-fucker], [ /tta]. 

20. Brown-creeper [certhia fufca of Bartram]. 

21. Great heron [ardea herodias}. 

22. Noify plover [kill-dee, kill-deer], [charadrius vociferis}. 

23. Wild-turkey [melcagris gallopavo]. 

24. Ruffed grous [grous], [tetrao umbellus}. 

25. Pheafant of Pennfylvania [pheafant], [tetrao eupido.] 

26. Maryland partridge [partridge, quail], [tetrao virgint- 
anus }. 

27. Paffenger-pigeon [wild-pigeon], [columba migratoria]. 

28. Carolina-pigeon [turtle-dove], [co/umba carolinen/is}. 

2g. Crefcent ftare [meadow-lark ], { a/auda magna). 

30. Read-breafted thrufh [robin], [turdus migratorius]. 

31. Mimic thrufli [mocking-bird], [turdus polyglottos |. 

32: Prib chatterer [cedar-bird,] [ampelis garrulus.] 

33. Cardinal Grofbeak [Virginia nightingale,] [/oxia car- 
dinalis |. 

34. Crofs-bill [thear-bird], [/oxia curvirofira}. 

35. [Blue-bird], [motacilla fralis}. 

36. | Marfh-wren}, [ motacilla troglodytes ? }. 

37. ‘Toupet titmoufe [ parus bicolor}. 

38. Canada titmoufe, little pied titmoufe [ parus atricapillus}. 

39- Virginian titmoufe [ parus virginianus]}. 


The introdu€tion of the work confifts of thirty articles, 
or paragraphs, full of inftructive fentences, the refult of 
much patient and diligent inquiry, and which it is not eafy 
to abridge or analyze. 

As we have in our poffeffion a manufcript of Dr. Mitchill’s, 
kept, daring the fpring of 1787, at Plandome, on Long- 
Wand, we hall exhibit from it a few comparative remarks of 
the arrival and departure of*fome migratory birds of the ma- 
ritime parts of New-York; being aware, at the fame time, 
that the migration of birds being ax ad of their volition, 
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their annual flights are governed by various accidents, and par- 
ticularly by the greater or lefs forwardnefs of the feafon ; and 
that, therefore, further obfervations will be neceflary to ren- 
der the comparifons complete. They will, however, add 
fomething to the ftock of facts. 


MIGRATIONS in the vicinity of Phi- MIGRATIONS in the neighbourhood of 


ladelphia—179%. Plandome—1787. 
April 15. Wild-goofe (anas canaden- March 16. Wild-geefe fly away to 
fis), arriyed in Pennfylvania. the northward, from the fouth 
March 12. Gracula quifcula? (crow fide of Long-Ifland, where they 
black-bird)—picws auratus (gold- winter. 
en-wing wood-pecker—mufcicapa March 19. Black-birds, blue-birds, 
fifca (pewe)—fringilla domeflica and chipping-birds, arrived from 


(chipping-bird )—arrived. the warmer latitudes. 

March 15. Motacilla falis (blue- March 20. Golden-qwing wood-pecker, 
bird). or clape—pewe or pbhabe-bird— 

April 15. Alcedo alcyon (king-fifher) hing-fifoers and boufe-fwallows— 
—hirundo ruftica (houfe-{wallow ) feen. Robins finging about the 
—come. houfe (turdus migratorius ). 

April 18. Turdus rufus (ferruginous April 28. Brown-thrufbes and night- 
thrufh)—ardea ny@icorax (night- bawks make their appearance, 
heron )—make their appearance. The whip-poor-will, which is con- 

April 20. Ardea virefcens (green bit- jectured, by fome, to be the female 
tern or poke )—feen. of the common night-hawk, fir 


April 23. Caprimulgus virginianus heard on the sth of May. 
(whip-poor-will, or night-hawk) May 1. Night-barkers and fhite- 
—oriolus Baltimore (hang-bird)— pokes arrived. 
danius tyrannus (king-bird)—and May 2. Hanging-birds, king-birds, 
fringilla erythropbtbalmia (che- and cheurinks, arrived. 
wink )—come. 


As Profeffor Barton’s work is chiefly a record of facts, we 
recommend it to our readers who are defirous of more mi- 
nute information than our limits permit us to give. The uti- 
lity, however, of the following remarks on in/eds, as the 


food of birds, recommends them to us as worthy of being 


inferted entire. 
«Tt may, in the firft place, be obferved, that infects ap- 


pear to be the firft food of almoft all the birds of our country. 
The more I have inquired, the more I have been convinced, 
that almoft all birds live, in fome meafure, upon infeéts. 
Even thofe fpecies which confume confiderable quantities of 
feeds, berries, and fruit, alfo confume large quantities of in- 
fects: and there are reafons to believe, that others, whofe 
principal food is the nectar of plants, alfo live partly upon 
thefe infeéts. Thus Mr. Brandis found the veftiges of infeéts 
in the ftomach of the trochilus, or beiecing Sat one of the 
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laft birds one would have fufpected of feeding on animal 
food. , 

‘«¢ The greater number of our fmaller birds, of the order of 

afferes, feem to demand our attention and protection. Some 
of them feed pretty entirely upon infeéts, and others upon a 
mixed food—that is, infects and the vegetable feeds, &c. 
Many of them contribute much to our pleafure by the melody 
of their notes. I believe the injury they do us is but {mail 
compared to the good they render us. I fhall mention, un- 
der fix different heads, a few of the ufeful birds of this and 
fome other orders. 

“1. Mufcicapa acadica of Gmelin? This is the leffer 
crefted fly-catcher of Pennant. It is called, in Peanfylvania, 
the leffer or wood-pewe. This little bird builds in woods and 
in forefts.. After the young have left the nefts, the parents 
conduct them to the gardens and habitations of men. Here 
the whole brood dwells in trees near the houfes, where they 
are fed with the common houfe-fly, and other infects that are 
caught by the old birds. ‘The young ones are foon capable 
of obtaining their food in the fame way. This fpecies of 
mufcicapa vifits us in ‘the fpring, and commonly continues 
with us until late in September, when it retires Soitidely to 
winter. 

“‘ II. The motacilla falis, or blue-bird, feeds principally, 
if not entirely, upon infects, both fuch as are flying and fuch 
as are reptile. It is faid they eat currants. 

“ Il]. Moft of-our fpecies of picus, or wood-pecker, ap- 
pear to me to be very ufeful in deftroying infects, particularly 
thofe which injure our foreft and orchard trees, It is true, 
thefe birds are fometimes injurious to us, by eating fome of 
our fineft fruits, particularly our cherries, and, therefore, 
pains are taken to expel them from our gardens. But the 
devour vaft numbers of infects, particularly fome of thole 
fpecies which prove fo deftructive to the trunk of the trees, 
fuch as the coleopterous infects, which, perhaps, do as much 
mifchief as the caterpillars, 

“TV. As a devourer of pernicious infects, one of the 
moft ufeful birds with which | am acquainted is the houfe- 
wren, Or” cérthia + ? is little bird feems pecu- 
liarly fond of the fociety of man, and it .muft be confeffed, 
that it is often protected by his interefted care. From obfery- 
ing the ufefulnets of this bird in deftroying infects, it has long 
been a cuftom, in many parts of our country, to fix a finall 
Vou, Ill. No, 2. | 
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box at the end of a long pole, in gardens, about houfes, &c, as 
a place for it to build in. In thefe boxes they build and hatch 
their young. When the young are hatched, the parent birds 


feed them with a variety of different infects, particularly fuch 
as are injurious in gardens. One of my friends was at the 
trouble to obferve the number of times a pair of thefe birds 
came from their box, and returned with mfects for their 
young. He found that they d'd this from forty to fixty times 
man hour; and, in one particular hour, the birds carried 
food to their Jouns feventy-one times. In this bufinefs they 
were engaged the greater part of the day; fay twelve hours, 
Taking the medium, therefore, of fifty times in an hour, 
it appeared that a fingle pair of thefe birds took from the 
cabbage, fallad, beans, peas, and other vegetables in the gar- 
den, at leaft fix hundred infe&ts*in the courfe of one hn 
This calculation proceeds upon the fuppofition, that the two 
birds took each only a fingle infect each time. But it is 
highly probable they often took feveral at a time. 

* The {pecies of. certhia of which | am {peaking generally 
hatches iwice during the courfe of the fummer. » ‘They are 
very numerous about Philadelphia, and in other parts of the 
United States. | 

“The tact juft related is well calculated to fhow the im- 
portance of attending to the prefervation of fome of our na- 
tive birds. “Vhe efculent vegetables of a whole garden may, 
perhaps, be preferved from the depredations of different {pe- 
cies of infects by ten or fifteen pair of thefe fmall birds; and, 
mdependently of this effential fervice, they are.an extremel 
agreeable companion to man}; for their note is pleading. 
gentleman, in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia, thinks he 
has already reaped much advantage from the fervices of thefe 
wrens. About his fruit trees he has placed a number of 
boxes for their nefts. In thefe boxes they very readily breed, 
and feed themfelves and theit young with the infects which 
are fo deftru€tive to the various kinds of fruit trees, and 
other vegetables. 

‘©'V.. The fervices of the ibis, m devouring the reptiles of 
Egypt, are well known.” They procured to this bird a vene- 
ration and regard which form an interefting fact in its hif- 
tory, and in the hiftory of human fuperftitions. The ftorks 
are, perhaps, not lefs ufeful. Pliny tells us, that thefe birds 
were fo much regarded for deftroying ferpents, that, in 
Theffaly, in his age, it was a capital crime to kill them, 
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and that the punifhment was. the fame as that for murder. 
Virgil hints at the ufefulnefs of the ftork when he defcribes 
it as ‘ longis invifa colubris,’. In Holland, even in our times, 
they go wild, protected by the government, from a fenfe of 
their ufefulnefs in the way | have. mentioned. 

“In Britain, if it were not for the herons, and fome other 
birds of this tribe, the frogs, and toads, and other reptiles, 
would increafe to fo great a degree as to prove a real si8 yan 
North-America abounds with birds of this order; and we 
even have fome fpecies of ibis, very nearly allied to the ibis 
of Egypt—fuch as the tantalus loculator, or wood-pelecan, 
the tantalus ruber, or {carlet ibis, the tantalus fufcus, or 
brown ibis, and the tantalus albus, or white ibis. Mr. Bar- 
tram informs us, that the firft of thefe birds feeds ‘ on ferpents, 
‘ young alligators, frogs, and other reptiles.’ It veey psi a feen 
* near the banks of great rivers, in vaft marfhes or meadows, 
‘ efpecially fuch as are caufed by inundations, and alfo in the 
‘ vaft deferted rice plantations.” This bird, both with regard 
to his general afpeét, and his manners and habits, may be con- 
fidered as the ibis of America. In the midft of all their fu- 
perftitions, [ do not find, however, that the native Americans 
have ever paid any particular regard to this bird. I cannot 
learn that any of thefe fpecies of tantalus have ever been feen 
in Pennfylvania. 

** VI. Some of the birds of the vultur-kind are extremely 
ufeful to man, by deftroying immenfe quantities of carrion, 
which ferve to vitiate the air, and, perhaps, in fome inftances, 
to give rife to malignant epidemics, The vultur aura, or 
turkey-buzzard of our country, is one of the moft ufeful of 
thefe birds. In Virginia it is proteéted by a law of that State. 
The Abbé Clavigero fpeaks of the ufefulnefs of the cozca- 
quauhtl, or king of the zopilots, the wu/tur papa of Lin- 
nus. § The zopilot,’ fays this writer, ‘is a moft ufeful 
* bird to that country (Mexico) ; for they not only clear the 
* fields, but attend the crocodiles, and dettroy the eggs which 
‘ the females of thofe dreadful amphibious animals leave in 
‘ the fand,; to be hatched by the Heat of the fun. The de- 
‘ ftruction of fuch a bird ought to be prohibited under fevere 
« penalties.” ' 

“¢ T am fenfible that thefe few facts, which are thrown to- 
eether without any regard’to order, can be of little ufe,”ex- 
cept in as far as they may turn the attention of other perfons, 
who poffeis. more leifure and information than myfelf, to the 
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fubje&t, which is at once curious and important. It appears 
to me to be a fubject peculiarly interefting to my countrymen. 
Perhaps few parts of the world are more infefled with noxious 
infects than the United States. The greater number of thefe 
infects are, | believe, natives of the country, though our par- 
tiality to the foil which gave us birth has not always allowed 
us to acknowledge this truth. Thus we give to the Heffians 
the honour of introducing among us that moft pernicious in- 
fe&t, the Heffian-fly, which, for feveral years, has committed, 
and ftill commits, fuch alarming ravages on fome of our moft 
valuable grains, particularly the wheat and the rye. But this 
infect is, undoubtedly, a native of America. How it came 
to be, for fo long a time, overlooked, will probably be men- 
tioned in a memoir, concerning this and other noxious infects, 
which I hope to publith. 

«¢ Many of the pernicious infects of the United States feem 
to be increafing inftead of diminifhing. Some of thefe in- 
fe&ts, which originally confined their ravages to the native or 
wild vegetables, have fince begun their depredations upon the 
foreign vegetables, which are often more agreeable to their 
palates. Thus the druchus pif, or pea-fly, is a native, and 
feems originally to have fed, in a great meafure unnoticed, 
upon the indigenous vegetables which are allied to the pea: 
but fince the introduction of this laft among us, it is the 
principal, if not the only, vegetable which duffers from the 
ravages of this infect. The Heffian-fly could not originally 
have inhabited the wheat, the rye, and other fimilar gramina 
of this kind, for thefe vegetables are not natives of America. 
Tt is now more formidable to us than would be an army of 
twenty thoufand Heffians, or of any other twenty shotdend 
hirelings, fupplied with all the implements of war. The ca- 
terpillar, which has begun its ravages upon the leaves of the 
Lombardy poplar, that contributes fo much to beautify our 
city, is, moft probably, a native of our woods, It prefers 
this fine foreigner to the lefs palatable leaves upon which it 
has been formerly accuftomed to feed. Other inftances of 
this kind might be mentioned. ‘They fhow how very neceffarv 
it is to watch the migrations of infects from the native to the 
introduced vegetables; and they teach us a truth, not, I think, 
fufficiently attended to by naturalifis, that different kinds of 
infe&ts are much lefs confined to vegetables of the fame fpe- 
cies, or to fpecies of the fame genus, than has been com- 
monly imagined. It is certain, that the fame fpecies of infedts, 
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in America, often feeds indifcriminately, and in fucceffion, 
upon plants of very oppofite genera, and even of very dif- 
ferent natural orders. . 

** Hitherto too little progrefs has been made among us in 
the difcovery of remedies for the great mifchiefs occafioned 
by infects. ‘The fubje@& has not been examined with fuffi- 
cient attention. It has given place to difcuffions and inquiries 
of very inferior utility; and, I fear, it will not claim all that 
iaduftrious attention which it fo well merits, until the evil 
fhall have fpread itill farther. It is, doubrlefs, difficult, but 
it is by no means impoflible, to prevent the ravages of noxious 
infects. In this important bufinefs fomething has already 
been done in our country. We have difcovered a method of 
diminifhing the depredations of the little bug, called cucumber- 
fly, which proves fo deftru€tive to the cucurbitaceous vines, 
particularly thofe of the cucumber and mufk-melon, By ma- 
nuring our wheat lands, and thereby increafing the ftrength 
and vigour of the wheat, we have leffened* the evil of the 
Heffian-fly. By fufpending, to our young apple, and other 
trees, pieces of tow, impregnated with a mixture of brim- 
ftone and train-oil, we have learned how to frighten away 
the periodical locufts’ (cicada feptemdecim of Linnzxus), 
which often do fo much injury to our orchards. The Ame- 
rican Philofophical Society, by calling the attention of the 
public to the decay of our peach-trees, has brought us to a 
better acquaintance with the caufes of this decay, and with 
the means of preventing it. Infecéts are, no doubt, one of 
thefe caufes. We have made fome progrefs in preventing the 
mifchief of the bruchus pif, or pea-fly, which proves fo de- 
ftruétive to one of the fineft efculent vegetables. But all that 
has yet been done is very little, compared to that which re- 
mains to be done. The fubjeét is as new as it is important.” 
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Art. Ill. Three Lef&ures upon Animal Life, delivered 
in the Univerfity of Pennfylvania. By Benjamin Ruth, 
M. D.&c. Philadelphia. Dobfon. 1799. 8vo. pp. 84. © 


HOUGH the phenomena and changes of life are incef- 
fantly taking place before our eyes and within our bo- 

dies, yet they appear to be ftill very imperfe€tly known. The 
elements of the {cience of animal life have {carcely been in- 
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veftigated with more fuccefs than thofe of intellectual nature. 
In both the progrefs has been impeded by a multitude of dif- 
ficulties, which nothing but “a clofe view of the fubje& can 
enable the inquirer to perceive. The employment of the 
mind in comparing and difcriminating ideas, and the exercife 
of the mufcles in moving the limbs, are fo familiarized by ha- 
bit as to be often performed without confcioufnefs of the ope- 
ration. But if the mind be turned inward upon itfelf, to 
trace the origin and modes of its functions, or if we narrowly 
inquire into the caufe of mufcular action, it will be found 
that our fimpleft faculties are involved in myftery and dark- 
nefs, and that we are ignorant of nothing more than of our- 
felves. 

The lectures before us form a part of the fundamental doc- 
trines which are taught by the learned author, in quality of 
Profeffor of the Inftitutes of Medicine in the Univerfity of 
Pennfylvania. He adopts, and accommodates to his defign, the 
leading principles of the fyftem of the late Dr. Brewn; re- 
jecting, at the fame time, with great correétnefs of difcrimi- 
nation, feveral of the rafh opinions maintained by that bold 


and eccentric theorift. We cannot agree with Dr. Ruth in — 


afcribig to Dr. Cullen the credit of originally developing 
what he fuppofes to form the foundation of the Brunonian 
fyftem. With all our reverence for the memory of Dr. Cul- 
Jen, we are unable to find, throughout the whole of his 
works, any diftin€ indication of thofe luminous truths which 
are unfolded in the ‘* Elements” of his contemporary and rival: 
It might, perhaps, be afferted with more juftice, that Brown’s 
do€trine of ftimulus was founded originally upon Haller’s 
difcovery of mufcular irritability; though if muft ftill be 
maintained, that the Brunonian principles are extended far be- 
yond any thing that appears ever to have entered the mind of 
Haller. 

According to our author, the conftituents of perfect life, 
in the human body, are motion, /enfation, and thought, 
united. The difficulty of defining animal life in fuch manner 
as to include all its variations, and alfo to diftinguith it from 


vegetable life, will readily occur. 
Before proceeding to the detail of the fubjeét, Dr. R. de- 


livers the three following propofitions : 
«J. Every part of the human body (the nails and hair ex- 


cepted) is endowed with fenfibility, or excitability, or with 
both of them.” 
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«< [T. The whole human body is fo formed and conneéted, 
that impreffions made in the healthy ftate upon one part, ex- 
cite motion or fenfation, or both, in every other part of the 
body.”’ 

«TL, Life is the EFFECT of certain ftimuli a€ting upon the 
fenfibility and excitability, which are extended, in different 
degrees, over every external and internal part of the body.” 

In the firft place, Dr. R: confiders animal life, as it ap- 
pears in the waking and fleeping ftates in a healthy adult; 
and he afterwards inquires into the modification of its caufes 
in the feetal, infant, youthful, and middle ftates of life, in 
certain difeafes, in diferent {tates of fociety, in different cli- 
mates, and in different animals. 

According to the third general propofition, Dr. R. afcribes 
all the actions and fenfations of the body to the operation of 
ftimuli acting upon the organs of fenfe and motion. Thefe 
ftimuli he divides into external and internal. The external 
are light, found, odors, air, heat, exercife, and the pleafures 
of the fenfes, The internal ftimuli are food, drinks, chyle, 
the blood, a certain tenfion of the glands which contaia {e- 
creted liquors, and the exercifes of the faculties of the mind. 
Each of thefe is treated of particularly in die order in which 
they have been mentioned. And an account of the condition of 
life in different parts of the day concludes the firft leGture. 

In the fecond le&ture Dr. R. obferves, that ‘ the ftimuli 
which have been enumerated, when they act collectively and 
within certain bounds, produce a healthy waking flate. But 
they do not always act collectively, nor in the determined and 
regular manner defcribed, ‘There is, in many ftates of the 
fyftem, a deficiency of fome ftimuli, and, in fome of its 
ftates, an apparent abfence of them all.” ‘To account for 
the continuance of animal life under fuch circumftances, Dr. 
R. lays down two propofitions. 

©], The healthy actions of the body, in the waking ftate, 
confift in a proper degree of excitability and excitement.”’ 

“« In an exact proportion, and a due ielation of both, dif- 
fufed uniformly throughout every part of the body, confifts 
good health. Difeate is the reverie of this. It depends, 7x 

art, upon a difproportion between excitement and excita- 
Giicy, and in a partial diftribution of each of them.” 

TI. It is a law of the fyftem, that the abfence of one na- 
tural ftimulus is generally fupplied by the increafed action of 
others.’ 
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1g2 
Having fated thefe propofitions, Dr. R. proceeds next to in- 
uire into and explain the different degrees and ftates of ani- 
mal life, as varioufly exhibited in fleep —in the foetus—in in- 
fants —in youth and middle age—in old age—in perfons who 
are blind, deaf and dumb—in idiots—in perfons under the ef- 
fect of long fafting—and in perfons fuppofed to be dead, 
from drowning, freezing, and other caufes. 

In the third lecture Dr. R, takes a view of the ftate of ani- 
mal life in the different inhabitants of our globe, as varied by 
the circumftances of civilization, diet, fituation and climate. 
As a fpecimen of the manner in which this part of the fub- 
jet is treated, we felect the following: 

«* Let us next turn our eyes to the miferable inhabitants 
of thofe eaftern countries which compofe the Ottoman em- 
pire. Here we behold life in its moft feeble fate, not onl 
from the abfence of phytical, but of other ftimuli which 
operate upon the inhabitants of other parts of the world, 
Among the poor people of Turkey there is a general defi- 
ciency of aliment. Mr. Volney, in his travels, tells us, 
‘ That the diet of the Bedouins feldom exceeds fix ounces a 
‘day, and that it confifts of fix or feven dates foaked in 
‘ butter-milk, and afterwards mixed with a little fweet-milk, 
‘or curds.’ There is, likewife, a general deficiency among 
them of ftimulus, from the operations of the mental facul- 
ties; for fuch is the defpotifm of the government in Turkey, 
that it weakens not only the underftanding, but it annihilates 
all that immenfe fource of ftimuli which arifes from the ex- 
ercife of the domettic and public affections. A Turk lives 
wholly to himfelf. In point of time, he occupies only the 
moment in which he exifts; for his futurity, as to lite and 
property, belongs altogether to his mafter. l’ear is the reign- 
ing principle of his aétions, and hope and joy feldom add a 
{ingle pulfation to his heart. Tyranny even impofes a re. 
ftraint upon the ftimulus which arifes from converfation ; 
for ‘ They fpeak (fays Mr. Volney) with a flow feeble voice, 
‘ as if the lungs wanted ftrength to propel air enough through 
‘the glottis to form diftinét articulate founds.’ The faine 
traveller adds, that * hey are flow in all their motions, that 
‘ their bodies are fmall, that they have fmall evacuations, ~- 
‘ that their blood is fo deftitute of ferofity, that nothing bu 
‘ the greateft heat can preterve its fluidity.” The deficiency 
of aliment, and the abfence of mental ftimuli, in thefe peo- 
ple, is fupplied, 
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«1, By the heat of their climate ; 

«©2. By their paflion for mutical “founds and fine clothes ; 
and, 

‘ 3. By their general ufe of coffee and opium. 

"The more debilitated the body is, the more forcibly thefe 
Oicwul act upon it. Hence, according to Mr. Volney, the 
Bedouins, whofe flender diet has been mentioned, enjoy good 
health ; for this confifts not in ftrength, but in an exact pro- 
portion being kept up between the exc itability of the body, and 
the number and force of the ftimuli which a& upon it.” 

In purfuance of his plan, the author then goes on to men- 
tion certain mental ftimuli, which act nearly alike in the 
production of animal life upon the individuals of all the na- 
tions in the world. ‘Thefe are, the defire of life—the love 
of money-—public amulements-—the love of drefs—novelty— 
the love of fame—the love of country—and the different re- 
ligions of the world. 

Under the guidance of the fame principles which condu& 
the author’s inquiries concerning the human fpecies, he pro- 
ceeds, in the next place, to examine the caufes of life in all 
the different clafles of animals, which he finds remarkably to 
obey the fame laws that govern the humai bod 

He finds, alfo, additional fupport to his dogtrine of ani- 
mal lite, by adverting to the manner in which life and growth 
are produced in vegetables. Vegetable life, he aun a 
is as much the offspring of ftimuli as animal, and {kill i 
agriculture contilts chiefly in the proper application of thefe. 

[n order {till further to eftablith the principles here laid 
down, the author contrafts the caufes of life with the caufes 
of death, and particularizes the various modes in which this 

cataftrophe of the body is effected by the changes induced by 
old age or difeafes. 

The fubje&t is concluded by inferences, drawn from the 
doctrine of animal lite being the effect of impreffions upon 
the body, which fhow its extenfive application to medicine, 
metaphy fics, theology and morals, 

Throughout the whole of this performance Dr. R. ex- 
prefles himlelf with a very commendable diffidence, whenever 
oesndeaanibein Soenavalig Siesemerers the vital principle 
of animals. * Should it be afked,”’ fays he, ** what is that 
peculiar organization of matter which enables it to emit life, 
when acted upoa by ftimuli, | anfwer, | do not know.” On 
this point, and on feveral others ofa fimilar kind, our du- 
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thor confines himfelf to a ftatement of facts, wifely conclud- 
ing that, in the prefent ftate of our knowledge of this fub- 
ject, little advantage could arife from conjecture or hypothe- 
fis. ‘The author of Zoonomia has, indeed, ventured to ftep 
upon this uncertain ground, and, with great plaufibility, at- 
tributes the contractions of animal fibres, as well in the muf- 
cles as in the organs of fenfe, to the aétion of a fubtile fluid, 
which he calls fen/orial power, or the /pirit of animation. 
Before Dr. Darwin, no perfon had fo formally attempted to 
inveftigate the laws and arrange the phenomena of this at- 
tenuated fluid, fuppofed to produce the a¢tions of animal life. 
Notwithftanding all the ingenuity which Dr. Darwin beftows 
upon his doétrine of fenforial power, there are folid objeGoins 
to the affumption of fubtile fluids and of occult qualities, which 
equally elude conception and experiment. And we conceive 
that the warmeft admirers of Zoonomia, whatever degree of 
probability may be affigned to this hypothefis, muft admit 
that it is incapable of abfolute proof. 

The brief expofition of the contents of thefe lectures, 
which our limits permit us to give, will, we hope, ferve as 
an incentive to the reader to perufe the whole performance. 
And, we truft, the author will hereafter be prevailed upon to 
lay before the public a more complete view of that courfe of 
inftruction which he now delivers in the Univerfity of Penn- 
fylvania, fo greatly to the gratification and improvement of 
his numerous pupils. 








—— 


Art. IV. Occafional Reflections on the Operation of the 
Small-Pox; or the Traveller's Pocket-Doéor. By Jo- 
feph Hamilton, Phyfcian. Cattkill. Crofwel/. pp. 45. 
12mo. 1799. 


HE reafon of our noticing this finall effay is not fo 
much on account of any thing new, or not generally 
known, contained in it, on the difeafe which the writer pro- 
feffes to confider, as becaufe we think his remarks on the 
adminiftration of the mild muriate of quickfilver (calomel), 
in fevers worthy of being prefented to our readers. ‘The 
quotation will exhibit, at once, a fketch of his manner of 

thinking, and of expreffing his thoughts. 
‘« As I have, in this difcourfe, been pretty liberal in my 
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recommendations of the ufe of calomel in fevers, and in large 
dofes ; and as the prejudices againft the ufe of this moft in- 
eftimable medicine do ftill prevail to a confiderable degree, 
even among fome of the moft learned phyficians, to the great 
hindrance, as I think, of the growth of the knowledge of 
the healing art, J cannot confent to commit this little work 
to the prefs, without firft remarking that, as early as the 
year 1783, I publithed a fhort difcourfe on mercury, in which 
it was then obferved, that I had been in the ufe of calomel, 
as my moft common febrifuge, for the fpace of about twelve 
years, and recommended the ufe of it to the world, to be 
given in dofes, from § to 35 grains. The printed pamphlet, 
by fome means, fell into the hands of the Society for the En- 
couragement of Arts, Sciences, &c. at Bofton. That ho- 
nourable fociety appeared to view it as a dangerous publi- 
cation, and appointed a committee to obferve thereon, whofe 
animadverfions appeared by no means to be entirely deftitute 
of afperity. They were tranfmitted to me in a letter from 
Governor Bowdoin, their then prefident. “The committee 
would not believe the faéts, ftated in my publication, that 
the ufe of calomel, in large dofes, in fevers, had been falu- 
tary. There were contained in the report, made by the ho- 
nourable profeffor of phyfic, thefe words, viz. ‘I believe 
‘ that mankind are not yetfo happy.’ Hereupon | found m 
reputation at ftake. In order, therefore, to prove thofe facts, 
I was at very confiderable trouble and expenfe to collect, from 
various parts of the State of Conneéticut, numbers of affida- 
vits, taken before the civil magiftrate and fealed, which I 
tranfmitted to the fociety for their fatisfaction; upon which [ 
received a complaifant letter from Mr. Bowdoin, inclofing far- 
ther animadverfions on the fubje&t, with a promife from the 
honourable profeffor to try the experiment in Bofton. Mr. 
Bowdoin alfo fignified his defire that I fhould write farther 
on the fubjet, and that it might be printed, at the expenfe of 
the fociety, in the firft volume of their Tranfactions, which 
was then preparing for the prefs. However, having been 


‘worried with the oppofition L had met with, and being, at 


that time, in a declining ftate of health, notwithftanding I 
conceived the honourable fociety to have been erected for the 
exprefs purpofe of encouraging arts, {ciences, &c. yet, hav- 
ing found it fo very difficult and expenfive for me to approach 
them, I have hitherto neglected it; and have, at this time, 
preferred an addrefs to the people at large, to whom I would 
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obferve, that, ever fince my aforefaid publication, I have con- 
tinued in the, pra€tice of phyfic, and in the ufe of calomel, 
as a febrifuge, in the manner defcribed, and Mill believe it to 
be the moft expeditious, fafe, and effectual febrifuge that I 
ever had the knowledge of; and that it is, in its effects, the 
greateft antiputrefcent hitherto known: neither fhould the 
phyfician fear to give it on account of its diffolving the juices, 
and fo haftening the putrefaction of the fame; for it evidently 
has no fuch tendency,” &c. &c. &c. 

The affurances the pamphlet contains of the fafety of ex- 
hibiting calomel in very large dofes, from a phyfician who 
has practifed fo long a time as Mr. Hamilton, are certainly 
well worthy of attention. 

We, however, believe the method of inoculating for the 
{mall-pox by abforption through the cuticle is not much prac- 
tifed; we, therefore, infert the author’s experiment in his 
own words: 

‘In the year 1785 I impregnated a bit of clean fponge 
with the infection of the fimall-pox; and, as I had before ex- 
perienced that froft was abfolute deftru€tion to the variolous 
matter, I carefully kept it from the cold until it was perfectly 
dry; and then, with {ciffars, I cut from this fponge a piece 
as big as the head of a large brafs pin; and, after having 
cleanfed with the end of my finger, wet with fpittle, a fuf- 
ficient {pot of the fkin on the arm of a child aged fix months, 
while afleep in bed, I put thereon my little bit of fponge, 
carefully” dropping water from the point of a pin, a fuffi- 
ciency to moiften it a little, and then fecured the fponge in 
its place by a plaifter of fimple diachylon as big as an Eng- 
lith fhilling, and fecured farther with a bandage. This was 
done at eight o’clock at might. Early the next morning all was 
thrown off from the arm, and the arm wathed in cold water. 
We could plainly difcover a red and hard tumor, about the 
bignefs of the bit of fponge which lay over it. This almoft 
difappeared at turns; but on the fifth day from the firft appli- 
cation this tumor became an handfome pock, together with 
four more—three on the face and one on the arm—making 
five in the whole.” 

The violence of the fubfequent fymptoms in this cafe are 
in no wife recommendatory of this manner of inoculating. 
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DOMESTIC. : 


PrEsTILENCE. 


UR fummer and autumn have not paffed away without 
another vifitation of the Yellow Fever in divers parts 

ot the United States. ‘The mildnefs of the fummer gave 
hopes of mitigation, if not of immunity; and, happily, thefe 
have been fo Far realized, that the ravages of this year, in moft 
places, have fallen greatly below thofe of the laft. In Phi- 
ladelphia and New-York the difeafe began and terminated 
nearly at the fame periods. Some cafes were obferved early in 
July—in Auguft the number of them was much increafed— 
in September the difeafe had attained its greateft height—and 
in Oétober it declined fo faft as to be nearly extinguifhed by 
the firft of November. In both cities the defertion of the in- 
habitants was early and very general, efpecially in thofe parts 
where the difeafe began and raged with moft violence. A 
great number of thofe, in particular, who had quitted the 
town at an advanced period of the epidemic, carried the noxi- 
ous power with them into the country, and died at their places 
of refuge. The eaftern States have chiefly efcaped this ca- 
lamity. In Bofton it made a very flight and tranfient appear- 
ance early in the epidemic feafon. At Hartford (Connecticut) 


_it created a great alarm, and raged for fome time with a con- 


fiderable mortality; but it was limited to one part of the town 
—a fpot of low ground—and, upon the defertion of this, 
ceafed to be propagated. Two of the fouthern States have 
been vifited in a more fetious manner. In North-Carolina, 
according to our information, the towns of Newbern, Wil- 
mington and Wafhington, have fuffered in a violent degree. 
And in Gharlefton (S. C.) we learn that the difeafe began at 
an early ftage of the feafon, and continued, for many weeks, 
to prevail with great mortality; confining, however, its at- 
ticks chiefly to ftrangers, or fuch as had recently arrived 
from the country. We hope to obtain, for a future number, 
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a more particular account of the appearance of the difeafe at 


thefe places, 
For the phenomena of the difeafe, as it appeared in New- 
York, we refer the reader to our account of the epidemic of 


Jaft year. Many fuppofe that the malignancy of this epide- 


mic, compared with the preceding, was greatly diminithed; 
and there is no queftion that the number of feizures and of 
deaths in this city was very far inferior to that of 17098. 
But in a given number of cafes there is reafon to doubt whe- 
ther any abatement of the violence of the difeafe, or any di- 
minution of mortality, has actually taken place. For our- 
felves, we have no ‘doubt that inftances, as ‘malignant in 
their afpe& and as precipitate in their termination as any of 
the laft year, have been obferved in the courfe of the Tate 
epidemic. 

The recurrence of the Yellow Fever has revived the long 
contefted queftion of foreign or domeftic origin. A mafs of 
teftimony, however, in proof of domeftic origin, is now 
collected from fo many different and authentic fources, that 
we conceive the queftion will foon ceafe to be agitated, and 
the warmeft opponents of that opinion acquiefce in the general 
conviction. ‘The events of the late feafon have greatly nar- 
rowed the controverfy; and many of thofe who infift upon 
the importation of the Yellow Fever, when brought to ex- 
plain the mode of it, are found to have abandoned all fuch ac- 
ceptation of the term as we fuppofe to lead into error. 

The term importation is ambiguous and perplexing in its 
application to difeafes. Scarcely an inflance can be addiced, 
in all the compafs of language, where more miftake has arifen 
from the mifunderftanding and mifapplication of a fingle word, 
The mercantile ufe of it is, indeed, well underftood; and, 
when employed to exprefs the bringing of articles of mer- 
chandize into a country from abroad, in bulk, it feems fcarce- 
ly liable to be miftaken. But a moment’s confideration 
will fatisfy us that this fenfe of the word will not apply to 
the introduétion of the difeafe in queftion. As examples of 
the ambiguity of this term, in retpect of the origin of Yel- 


low Fever, we fhall briefly notice fome of the various fenfes 


in which it has been ufed by different perfons. 

1. Is the Yellow Fever imported from the Weft-Indies bya 
continued propagation of contagion from one perfon to. ano- 
ther in fucceffion, or by a lodgment of fuch contagious matter, 
originally derived from the bodies of perfons ill of that difeafe, 
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in certain fubftances adapted to receive, retain, and afterwards 
diffufe it, as in the cafe of fmall-pox and meafles? In our opi- 
nion this cannot be admitted—becaufe that difeafe, according to 
the beft authorities, is not contagious in the Weft-Indies—be- 
caufe it is not pretended to be generally contagious in this coun- 
try, beyond certain local ranges of air contaminated by other 
caufes—becaufe multitudes take the difeafe in our cities who 
never approached the fick or the veffels pointed out as the 
fource—becaufe multitudes approach the fick, and perform 
every requifite ofice for them without infection—becaufe the 
difeafe is found to prevail in parts of our country not vifited 
by perfons from the Weft-Indies, and inaccefhble to fea vef- 
{els—becaufe it prevails only in peculiar feafons and fituations 
—and becaufe it yields {peedily to froft. It is furely wonder- 
ful that this /pecific contagion of Yellow Fever contended for, 
fo fubtile as to lurk in the moft unperceived and unfufpeGed 
places, fo inextinguifhable as to refift all the winds and rains of 
heaven, in the paflage from the Weft-Indies, and fo virulent 
as fometimes to caufe death in a few hours, fhould yet never 
produce the prevalence of the difeafe in the cities of the United 
States but juft at that time when domettic miafmata are exalted 
by the feafon to the higheft point of force, and that, precifely 
like fuch miafmata, it dhould immediately yield to hard froft. 
Thefe circumftances, as we believe, do not apply to any dif- 
eafe of fpecific contagion hitherto known; but they form only 
a {mall part of our objections to this mode of importation. 

2. Is the Yellow Fever imported into this country by bring- 
ing acrofs the ocean a quantity of the peculiar air of the Weit- 
Indies, which efcapes trom the holds of veffels while the car- 
go is difcharging at the wharf? This opinion is too abfurd 
to ftand in need of refutation. None but an air-tight veffel 
could, for fuch a time, and with fo much motion, confine a 
portion of atmofpherical air received into its hold. 

3. Is the Yellow Fever imported by the generation of noxi- 
ous vapours, arifing from neglect of cleanlinefs and ventila- 
tion, and from the long accumulation of dead anima! and ‘ve- 
getable matter, rendered putrid by heat and moifture, on board 
the veffels trading to and from the Weft-Indies? This mode 
of importation, if it can with any propriety be called fo, 
we believe to be fometimes a fact. We believe that this 
difeafe is occafionally taken by receiving the exhalations of 
fuch a filthy and putrid fhip; but we are confident, ar the 
fame time, that thefe exhalations differ not materially from 
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fuch as are emitted from the docks and fewers, and many 
other local fources of putridity which abound in our cities, 
And we are equally confident that fuch exhalations from 
fhips can never produce an epidemic prevalence of the difeafe, 
without the concurrence and aid of miafmata from other 
fources, for the purpofe of diffufing the poifon. But how 
is the term importation applied to this fort of noxious 
power? Is it becaufe it is an accident or contingency which 
may take place in a thip? If a thip had never gone to fea, 
but had remained at a wharf from the moment of launch- 
ing, fhe might ftill collet a mafs of putrid matters, and 
thereby become a fource of difeafe. We have no quarrel 
with the word :mportation, if it be ufed to exprefs this ac- 
cidental occurrence in fhips trading to the Weft-Indies, and 
if it lead no perfon into error. But we contend that, with 
the fame propriety, many other unfortunate accidents occur- 
ring at fea, fuch as the deyaftation of ftorms, the damages of 
cargoes, and the miferies of famine, might all be denominated 
imported evils. 

The advocates of the domeftic origin of this difeafe are 
often called upon to explain the more frequent occurrence of 
it within a few years paft; fince heat, filth, and putridity, 
for a long time, and, in fome inftances, more remarkably in 
former times than lately, have characterized the cities of Ame- 
rica. But only a moment’s refleCtion will be requifite to per- 
ceive, that the doétrine of importation will by no means re- 
lieve this difficulty. As the Yellow Fever has conttantly, 
more or lefs, prevailed in the Weft-Indies, among Europeans 
and others newly arrived from the higher latitudes, for more 
than a century paft, and as our intercourfe with thefe iflands 
has been fubje& to little interruption within that period, why 
has it not been imported, and rendered epidemic every year ? 
In our opinion this difficulty can only be refolved by afcribing 
the malignancy of recent epidemics to a peculiar, though un- 
known, morbid conftitution of the atmofphere; an occur- 
rence which the hiftory of difeafes, (independently of Yellow 
Fever), in all ages, and in all regions of the globe, is found 
incontrovertibly to atteft, and which is obferved to return and 


prevail at unequal and indefinite periods. 





Or THE Nitrous FuMIGATION. 
A book of evidence, on the effect of nitrous vapour in 
preventing and deftroying contagion, has been publifhed 
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by Mr. Dobfon, in Philadelphia. The principal part of 
the firét ninety pages of the work is a republication, with 
fome alterations, of pieces contained in the author’s work 
en the fail-Diftemper. Our readers will recur to the re- 
marks on the Winchefter experiment with this gas, and on 


_ thofe made on board the Union hofpital-fhip, and in the Ruf- 


fian fhips, publifhed in our vol. ii. p. 229, & feq. © It was 
there ftated that the experiments were very inconclufive: 
ventilation, cleanlinefs,.better accommodation for the fick, 
and a variety of other excellent regulations having been 
inforced, and, by a curious kind of.logic, the effeét of thefe 
wholefome precautions being aferibed folely to the nitrous 
vapour. The body of the volume. confifts of letters, and 
extracts of letters, chiefly from furgeons in the Britith navy, 
concerning their trials with nitrous vapour in prifons, hof- 
pitals, and on board of fhips. The evidence is much of the 
fame kind with the former, and in no refpeét more weight 

or more to the point. The experimenters {till attend {cru- 
puloufly to ventilation, cleanlinefs, &c. while their acid fu- 
migations are going on, and then moft incoherently conclude 
that the nitrous vapour did all the good. Mr. David Patter- 
fon’s long panegyric on this mof? conventent, moft elegant, 
moft ingenious, and moft efficacious remedy, as he calls it, 
contains two or three pages of direCtions on the utility of 
ventilation, changing of wards, and cleanlinefs, practifed 
at Forton (p. 108. Phil. edit.) Mr. M*Grigor moved the 
foldiers from an unhealthy to a dry and healthy {pot (p. 121), 
and thinned the different rooms of their fick (p. 12 gand 128). 
Mr. John Griffen ftates (p. 139), that, with a due obferv- 
ance of cleanline/s added to the fumigation, they were ena- 
bled to report, after a while, that the jail fever exifted no 
longer in the royal hofpital at Haflar. Mr. John Snipe tefti- 
fies, that, at Yarmouth, their fuccefs im ftopping-what he 
calls a contagious fever, was owing to cleanline/s, free ven- 
tilation, and a daily diffufion of the nitrous gas (p. 149). 
Captain Lane removed the people from the /iip he mentions 
for a few days, white-wafhed the decks, and ufed the ni- 
trous fumigation (p. 155). And Mr. R. Cinnamond, and 
Mr. Robert Sabine, aided the procefs dy proper attention ta 
cleanline/s, and by airing between the decks of the fhip Me- 
lampus (p. 162 and 163). Moft of the other accounts feem 
mutilated and imperfect. If the relators had mentioned the 
whole of the circumitances, it is probable that cleanlinefs and 
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ventilation would have been mentioned in all the trials where- 
in the fumigation did no harm. What do. all thefe experi- 
ments prove? Merely this—that the removal of naftinefs 
and nuifances from the perfons, beds, clothing, apartments, 
and neighbourhood of the fick, and the admiflion of a plenty 
of good refpirable air, will deftroy febrile poifon, if afifted 
by nitrous fumigation—AND SO THEY WILL MOST PER- 
FECTLY WITHOUT IT. This publication is, indeed, fuil of 
inftruction; but the facts it contains require an interpretation 
very, ra different from that which the humane and pub- 
lic-fpirited author derives from them. It is a remarkable f{pe- 
cimen of loofe narrative, and of conclufions not warranted 
by the premifes. ‘The -way to try the nitrous fumigation 
fairly is to apply it, and it alone; and this mode we recom- 
mend to the advocates of that practice as the only unequivocal 
means of determining its efhcacy. Can any body think it 
philofophical and fair, after water, foap, lime, ley, and oxy- 
genous air have been freely employed, to aicribe the good 
wrought to the /alt-petre vapour 2 





ADAMANTINE SPAR AND BASALTES. 

Dr. Adam Seybert, of Philadelphia, has difcovered, at Chef- 
nut-Hill, nine miles from that city, cryftals of ADAMAN- 
TINE sPAR. It is bedded in large maffes of granite, or ra- 
ther forms a part of that rock, together with flefh-coloured 
feldfpath, fmoky quartz, greenith mica, ftriated cryftals of 
black fhoerl, and fometimes fmall garnets. Its external ap- 
pearance is very fimilar to the Bombay fpecimens; but differs 
from them in being free from pyrites, and in being much more 
regularly figured. Its colour is light green, and its hardnefs 
fuch as to cut glafs very readily. Some pieces have the luftre 
of glafs, while others are not fo bright. In other refpeéts 
the charaéter of it agrees with that given in 1 Kirwan’s Mi- 
neralogy, p. 335, var. i. From having found other cryftals 
of adamantine {par among the fragments of granite thrown 
out by the labourers in digging a refervoir for water at Phi- 
ladelphia, the vigilant difcoverer is led to believe it may be 
found in many parts of the United States. We are happy 
to underftand Dr. Seybert intends to favour the public with a 
fet of corre&t experiments on the compofition of this curious 
production of nature. 

The fame gentleman has alfo difcovered fome elegant ba- 
faltes, of a very regular form, in a fituation confirming its 
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Neptunian origin. It was found in a bed of gravel with 
breccia, at the upper end of Flour-Town, thirteen miles from 
Philadelphia. 





New MATERIAL FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF PAPER. 


Robert R. Livingfton, Prefident of the Agricultural Society, 
and Chancellor of the State of New-York, has difcovered a 
property, in a fpecies of conferva (we believe conferva ri- 
vularis, Lin.), very plentiful in the water of the Hudfon, 
to afford excellent paper. From famples of paper manu- 
factured from this plant, with an admixture of one ninth 
of coarfe rags, it feems well .adapted for wrappings, for 
hangings, and for book-binders’ ufe. As far as can be 
judged, the cheapnefs and plenty of the material will render 
this difcovery very important, by leffening the price of an ar- 
ticle fo varioufly employed as paper is. It could, doubtlefs, 
be bleached as well as other paper, either by the common 
procefs employed for rags, or by aid of the oxygenated mu- 
riatic acid gas; and we have feen a fpecimen in which this 
has been attempted with contiderable fuccefs. The liberal and 
patriotic inventor will, we hope, purfue the fubject further. 





Cuart oF Lower-CanaDa. 

There will probably be an addition, ere long, to the ftock 
of American Geography. We underftand that Meffrs. Von- 
denvelden and Charland, of the province of Lower Canada, 
have iffued propofals for publifhing, by fubfcription, a map, in 
three fheets, and a topography, in an octavo volume, of 
Lower-Canada, including, as well the grants made by the 
French crown, as the townthips furveyed and laid out by the 
Britifh government. In compiling this work, the-publithers, 
befides their own furveys, have availed themfelves of the. la- 
bours of Mefirs. Gale and Duberger, for the materials from the 
fouth-weftern boundary of the province down to the counties 
of Quebec and Dorchefter. It is to be expected, that a work 
which promifes fuch a valuable addition to the topography 
and hiftory of America will meet with due encouragement 
from the public. 





Mepicat ADVICE FROM MARSEILLES. 
Timothy Pickering, Secretary of State to the American go- 
vernment, informs Dr. Mitchill, in his letter of October 14, 
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1799, that he has received from Mr. Cathalan, the conful 
of the United States at Marfeilles, feveral copies of a pam- 
phlet, compiled there, on the fubjeét of the Yellow Fever of 
America. This collection of pieces was undertaken by Mr. 
C. in confequence of a requett by the Secretary of State to 
be informed concerning the inititution of the famous laza- 
retto of Marfeilles. From perufing a copy of the Conful’s 
publication, which was politely forwarded to us by the Secre- 
tary, we learn very little about the object of Mr. P.’s inquiry ; 
but, on the contrary, we find an opinion of the board of 
health at Marfeilles, another of feveral phyficians of the 
fame place, and a third of a number of medical men at Mont- 
pellier, delivered in a very formal manner, on the prevention 
and cure of the Yellow Fever of America, and on the me- 
thod of deftroying its*contagion! ‘They are apprehentive it 
may be imported at fome future day from New-York and Phi- 
ladelphia into the ports of the Mediterranean. 

The confultation, of Montpellier is fubfcribed by Tandon, 
Fouquet, Chreftien, and Fagés. Among other preventative 
means, they recommend to the people of the United States to 
eat as little falted provifion as poffible, to drink tea /par- 
ingly, to difcontinue entirely the ufe of coffee, and to cat no 
butter nor fat fifh, fuch as fiurgeon. ‘Their curative direc- 
tions feem generally judicious, though mereury is omitted in 
their lift of remedies—confifting of»moderate emeties, cathar- 
tics, and fudorifics, with occational blood-letting, frefh air, 
cleanlinefs, and a light vegetable diet. Our readers will 
{mile to learn ‘that they propofe to deftroy the contagion dy 
the burning of cafcarilla and [pruce (they perhaps mean 
pine) wood, and to prevent the operation of it by the /mok- 
ing of tobacco and the application of cauteries. They fur- 


ther advife, for the fame purpofe, the burning of aromatic ~ 


woods in the ftreets during the day, and particularly at even- 
ing, and the conftruction of barracks for the fick of pine 
(/pruce) timber. The phyficians Moulard, Joyeufe; Vidal, 
and Bouge, of Marfeilles, advife temperance, moderate diet, 
an open belly, chamber-bathing, riding on horfeback, ab- 
ftaining from pork, &c. as means of prevention; acefcents, 
Jaxatives, emetics, antifpafmodics, antifeptics, with cupping, 
blood-letting, and blifters, according to circumftances, as 
means of cure, and refer to the regulations of their lazaretto 
for information as to the method of ftopping the contagion, 
which they feem to think are effectual there, and, ot courfe, 
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mutt be infallible in all other places. Though this pamphlet 
contains little either to amufe or inftruét the American phy- 
fician or legiflator, we have thought it worth the while to 
give this abftract of it in juftice to Mr. Cathalan, of whom 
the Secretary of State writes in thefe honourable terms: * I 
am fure his zeal has been thus difplayed with the beft inten- 
tions; for he has given uniform proofs of benevolence, and 
of attention to the interefts of the United States.” 


BREAD-FRUIT TREE. 


A flourifhing young bread-fruit tree was, in Auguft laft, 
prefented to Mr. John Wood, of the city of New-York. 
It was brought from the Ifland of Jamaica by»Captain Ste- 
phen Clay. Though the rigour of our winters may prevent 
the growth of this and fome.other plants of the South-Sea 
Iflands in the open air, yet they are juftly efteemed a valuable 
acquifition to the collection of green-houfe plants. 


Liserat Decree of the Tearrias of CoLumMB1a CoL- 
LEGE, in re/peét to CHEMISTRY. 


Notwithftanding it has been fo long known that natural 
philofophy, or the fcience of experimental phyfics, is divided 
into two great branches, the mechanical and the chemical, 
{till the former, which only treats of the more obvious and 
fenfible properties of matter, has been taught in colleges and 
univerfities. The /atter, which is employed in afcertaining 
the laws which govern the compofition and decompofition ot 
material bodies, and ferutinizing more nearly the relations and 
affinities of their component atoms, has rarely or never entered 
the plan of what is termed a genteel or liberal education; but 
has been improperly confidered as auxiliary only to the medi- 
cal profeffion. ‘The'truftees of Columbia College have wifcly 
correéted this error, by determining, at one of their late meet- 
ings, that the ftudy of the chemical branch of phy/ics thould 
precede the conferring of the degree of Bachelor of Arts upon 
the ftudents of that feminary: of courfe, the youth educated 
there will have the advantage of becoming acquainted not 
only with natural philofophy, as it is commonly termed, but 
with chemiftry. _ ‘This is an example highly worthy the imi- 
tation of other places of public inftruction. 
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Additional Experiments, by Dr. RICKETSON, om the Cul 
tivation of the Poppy-PLANT, and the Method of pro- 


curing Opium. (See vol.i. No. 4. p. 420. Appendix). 


The intent of the prefent remarks is to illuftrate my former 
experiments, and to decide fome points | then delivered with 
ambiguity. 

In my effay, or former experiments, I faid—* From the 
trials | have made, | am of the opinion, that it is a matter 
of indifference which fpecies or variety-of the plant is culti- 
vated for medicinal ufe, as they all afford, when tapped, a 
juice that is fimilar, as to quantity, colour, and every other 
refpect, both frefh and when dried: however, I have thought 
that the large double fpecies produces the greateft number of 
heads, and, confequently, the largeft quantity of juice from 
one feed ; but of this I have not yet had fufficient trials to be 
certain.” 

In confirmation of which, | yet think that the juice of every 
kind of the plant yields the fame opium: but | have lately 
found one fpecies or variety of the plant that claims particular 
attention, and a fuperiority to all others I have ever feen. 


This is of the fingle f{pecies, and of the varie of large red 
uxuriant than 


or purple flowers.. It grows larger and more 
any other I ever faw, that is, from four to five feet in height. 
It generally produces from two to four, ftalks or heads from 
one feed. The capfules, or heads, grow particularly large, 
as do alfo the ftalks: and I muft here remark, and it is fuffi- 
ciently obvious, “that it is the two laft particulars wherein the 
{uperiority of this variety of the plant confifts. 

I have thought that this was longer in arriving to maturity 


than the common kinds: and as it rarely or never has more ~ 


than four ftalks, the feeds may be planted as near as fix or 
eight inches diftance. | 


“In my effay I faid—‘* The ftates'of the plants, wherein I 
have found them to yield moft juice, até juft before, in the 
time of, and immediately after flowering.” 

I now find that they yield moft plentfully a few days after 
the flowers have fallen: and if it be colleéted from the heads 
in the Afiatic manner, not until eight, ten, or twelve*days 
after, which will be further known by the heads (particu- 
larly the large kind above-mentioned) turning to a red. or 
purple colour; when they will be found to have nearly ac- 

uired their full fize, and to yield moft plentifully a thick, 


rich, inilky juice. 
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Agreeable to the refult of my former trials, I faid—* I 
have tried the Afiatic method, with feveral others; but none 
have ever fucceeded fo weil with me as, in a funfhining day, 
to cut off the ftalks at about an inch diftance from their 
flowers, or‘capfules, and, as foon as the juice appears, which 
it does, at firft, equally well on that part of the ftalk cut off 
with the capfule, or flower, as on the ftanding part, to col- 
le&t it with a fmall fcoop or penknife, the laft of which L 
have found to anfwer the purpofe very well. After the juice 
ceafes to appear on the top of the ftanding ftalk, it fhould be 
cut off about an inch lower, when it will be found to yield 
almoft as freely as before, and repeated as long as any juice 
appears.” 

Since which, as it had been faggefted that the method I 
recommended was not equal to the Afiatic, 1 made a’num- 
ber of experiments, to determine the matter with greater cer- 
tainty: but what is neceffary to add, and which is fufficient 
for the, prefent purpofe, is, that in every experiment, made 
under equal cireumftances, I obtained the largeft quantity in 
the former way, that is, by cutting the ftalk, though it may 
require rather more care and labour. 

1 might have remarked, in my*former directions, that the » 
juice will harden fufficiently by ftanding in the open air; but ~ 
as this is flow and tedious, the fun’s heat may be always em- 
ployed. 

With refpe& to the comparative ftreneth of the Afiatic and 
American opium, all the trials I have fince made, as well as 
thofe of my friends, lead to’ the fame conclufion as in my 
former effay. 


—— 


CHEMICAL News; communicated in a Letter to SAMUEL 
L. Mitemiry, AZ. D. Profeffor of Chemifiry in Colum- 
bia College, New=York, iy fa W oopHouseE, 44. D. 
Profeffor of Chemifiry in the Univer/ity of Pennf{ylvania, 
iSc. dated Philadelphia, Auguji 22, 1799. 


First. 


Of the non-AGion of the Nitric Acid on Silver, Copper 
and Tin. 


Having occafion to make a folution of filver in the nitric 
acid, feveral thin pieces of filver were digefted forty-eight 
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hours, in a fmall quantity of the moft pure and concentrated 
acid, prepared by diftilling ftrong fulphuric acid on nitre, 
from which the water of chryftallization had been thrown off 
by means of heat, and the metal was not diffolved. The 
temperature of the air varied between 75 and go degrees of 


Fahrenheit’s thermometer. ' 
This phenomenon was contrary to what ought to have ta- 
ken place, according to the chemifts of all nations, who de- 
clare that the nitric acid diffolves filver with the utmoft ra- | 
pidity. 
! 


Suppofing that the non-action of the acid was owing to 
the metal being in finall maffes, the filings of filver were 
tried, but no folution took place in the fpace of two days. 
Having then added a finall quantity of water to the acid, the ; 
filver was diffolved in a few minutes. 

Repeating this experiment upon copper, the fame effect 


happened. u 
Nitric acid was poured upon copper, and no action was le 
produced; but, upon the addition of water, folution imme- tl 
diately commenced, and oxygenous and nitrous air was dif- fe 
charged; the latter holding a portion of the copper in folution, o' 
as appeared by immerfing a lighted taper in the nitrous acid a 
as, when it burned with an enlarged vivid and blue flame. ) 
The flame of the taper was frequently blown out, and re- 
kindled by dipping it into the air. nc 
_ Some concentrated nitric acid was alfo poured upon tin foil, ee 
when it remained in a quiefcent flate for the {pace of one lat 
week; but, upon the addition of water, the whole was in- tio 
ftantaneoufly converted into a white oxyd, with the produc- the 
tion of a high degree of heat. 

The errors of chemifts, in regard to the ation of nitric oa: 
acid upon tin, will be feen more clearly by extraCting what the 
has been faid upon the fubject. mo 

Chaptal tellsus the nitric acid devours tin, that the decom- ing 
pofition is fpeedy, and that the metal is inftantly precipitated tha 
in the form of a white oxyd. The fame author fays, Mr. the 
Baumé even pretends that the nitric acid does not diffolve tin ; 
but Kunckel and the famous Rouelle have maintained the ture 
contrary. COR 

Fourcroy declares that tin decompofes nitric acid, even in {pe 
the cold, ‘with amazingwapidity, and that this is one of the I 
moft aftonifhingly rapid folutions in all chemiftry. acid 

From what has been faid, it appears that Mr. Baumé is Ra 
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tight, and that Fourcroy, Chaptal, Rouelle, and Kunckel 
ufed an acid diluted with water. / 
In what manner does water act in thefe experiments ? 
Dr. Prieftley fuppofes that no air can be produced without 
water, and that it is neceffary to the conttitution of ever 
kind of air; but this throws little light upon the fubje&t, and 
it does not account for the manner in which water acts in 
promoting the folution of filver, copper, and tin, in the ni- 
tric acid; and nitrous air may be obtained from zinc and bif- 


- muth by the acid, however concentrated. 


It may be fuppofed, that the water merely produces heat 
by uniting with the acid, and fo diffolves the metals; but this 
is not the cafe; for if the acid is diluted with water, and 
ftands until it is cool, it will fpeedily diffolve them. 

It is a common thing with the teachers of chemiftry to fold 
up a portion of the dry nitrate of copper in tin foil, and to 
let it remain, for fome time, in contaét with the tin, to fhow 
that it will not a&t upon the metal in adry ftate. The tin 
foil is then unfolded, and a little water is added to the nitrate 
of copper, and it is again enclofed in the tin, when a violent 
action enfues, accompanied with {parks of fire, and a difcharge 
of nitrous air. 

The intention of this experiment is to fhow that bodies da 
not aét upon each other in a dry ftate—corpora non agunt 
nift foluta. But from the experiments which have been ree 
lated, of the non-action of the nitric acid on tin, the explana- 
tion of what takes place muft be fought for in the action of 
the water on the nitric acid of the nitrate of copper. 

Some writers have taken notice of the produétion of am- 
moniac, when nitrous acid is added to copper and tin. As 
the concentrated acid has no aétion on thefe metals, the am- 
moniac muft be produced by the hydrogen of the watér unit- 
ing with the azote of the nitric acid, while its oxygen, and 
that of the water, unites to the tin and copper, and converts 
them into oxyds. 

Having related thefe faéts, the language of chemifts, in fu- 
ture, ought to be—The nitric acid has no action on {filver, 
copper, and tin; but if water be added to the acid, folution 
{peedily takes place. 

Dr. Hope has taken notice of the non-action of the nitric 
acid on ftrontian earth; and Mr. Leonhardi tells us, that it 
quickly deftroys wool and filk, butthat linen may remain im- 
merfed in a bottle of the ftrong acid a whole day without injury. 


Vou, Ill. Ne. 2. 
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SECONDLY. 


Of the Difference in the Quantity of Ammontac obtained 
from Bones, by diftilling with and without a Lute. 


A quantity of the bones of horfes and cows were placed in 
a diftilling apparatus, formed of iron, which communicated 
with the worm of a refrigeratory, to which a large glafs re- 
ceiver was annexed. Upon applying a high degree of heat, 
three ounces of volatile alkaline fpirit, impregnated with the 
black animal oil of Dippel, were obtained in three hours. 
The receiver was clofely luted to the worm, and the air in it 
was perfectly tranfparent. Upon taking away a part of the 
lute, in fuch a manner as to permit the air of the atmofphere 
to enter the receiver, it became immediately filled with a 
thick brown yellow cloud of {moke. 

Having made a variety of comparative experiments, to de- 
termine the difference in the quantity of the product, by dif- 
tilling with and without the lute, it was found that five times 
as much of the volatile alkaline fpirit could be obtained by 
carrying on the diftillation without the lute, as could be pro- 
cured, in the fame fpace of time, with the application of the 
lute. 

Lavoifier fuppofes, that when ammoniac is obtained from 
animal fubftances, the hydrogen and the azote of thefe bodies 
umite together, and form the volatile alkali ; but it appears, 
from what has been faid, that the azotic air of the atmof- 
phere enters into the worm of the refrigeratory, joins the hy- 
drogen of the bones, and fo forms the ammoniac. 

Manufacturers of the.volatile [pirit of fal ammoniac may 
take fome valuable hints from thefe experiments. 


THIRDLY. 
Of putrid Urine expofed to the Frof. 

A quart of the moft putrid urine, and of as yellow a co- 
lour as gamboge, was expofed, two nights, to intenfe cold, 
when it became perfeétly fweet, and was as colourlefs as 
rock-water. 

May not this wonderful change be attributed to the agency 
of the oxygen gas of the cold atmofpheric air ? 

The acid of citrons not only neutralizes the volatile alkali 
of putrid fubftances, but completely deftroys the naufeous 
fmell which exifts, independent of the ammoniac. ‘The ful- 
phuric and muriatic acids have no fuch effect. Does the 
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oxygen of the citric acid act here likewife? Lowitz, a Ruf- 
fian chemift, fuppofes that charcoal neutralizes the putrid ef- 
fluvia of animal bodies; but, in my opinion, it acts mecha- 
nically, in preventing the putrid particles of matter from fly- 
ing into the air. 

FouRTHLY. 


Of Starch prepared from the Fruit of the Z2fculus Pavia, 
or Horfe Chefnut. 


In the 29th number of the Repertory of Arts, there is an 
account of a patent, obtained by Lord William Murray, for 
making ftarch from the fruit of the zfculus hippocaftanum. 
A writer in the London Monthly Magazine for 1798, fays 
he has re peatedly, and in various ways,  audtavauted to make 
ftarch of the fruit, but always unfucce(sfully ; ; for it turns to 
a yellow colour. 

‘The fruit of our zfculus pavia is much larger than that of 
the xfculus hippocaftanum, and is of a white colour: that 
of the hippocaftanum is yellow. 

A fingle nut, dried, weighed half an ounce and twenty- 
five grains, and yielded forty- four grains of fine ftarch. 

[ prepared half a pound of this ftarch from the nuts of the 
zefculus pavia, and have kept it two years, and the white co- 
lour is no way impaired. It is fuperior to the fineft Poland 
ftarch, and has been ufed, by feveral ladies, to ftarch various 
articles of drefs, without i imparting any yellow colour to them. 

The method of preparing it is, to take off the fhells from 
the nuts with a knife; grate them in a veffel of water which 
will hold the fine particles of the ftarch fufpended, when they 
are to be decanted into another veflel, which muft remain at 
re{t until the ftarch fubfides to the bottom. ‘The water is then 
to be poured off, and frefh is to be added, and the ftarch is 
to be well ftirred about in it, when it muft be again permitted 
to fubfide. ‘The water is then to be thrown away, and the 
ftarch is to be dried in the fun. 

The water of the firft wafhing holds a poifonous matter 
in folution, which, when evaporated to the confiftence of an 
extract, and mixed with dough, will intoxicate and {well the 
bellies of {mall fifhes. 

Fir THLY. 


Of the Compofition of Flores Alartiales and Ens Veneris. 


The French chemitts fay that the flores martiales are com- 
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pofed of fal ammoniac, coloured by an oxyd of iron, and 
that ens veneris is fal ammoniac, coloured by an oxyd of cop- 
per; but I can eafily prove that the one confifts of fal am- 
moniac and the muriate of iron, and the other of fal ammo- 
niac and the muriate of copper. 7 

tft. When iron or copper is added to fal ammoniac, the 
{alt is decompofed,sthe iron or copper unites to the muriatic 
acid, and forms a muriate of iron or copper, which, when 
expofed to heat in clofe veffels, fublimes with the fal ammo- 
niac, While the volatile alkali is fet at liberty. 

adly. Flores martiales, or ens veneris, may be made by fub- 
liming fal ammoniac with the muriate of 1ron or copper, pre- 
pared by adding the muriatic acid to thefe metals. 

3dly. When flores martiales, or ens veneris, are diffolved 


‘in water, and fuffered to chryflallize, the muriate of iron and 


copper will be obtained feparate from the fal ammoniac. 
SIXTHLY. 


Of Aromatic Oils, obtained from the Pellicle which enve- 
lopes the Seeds of the Laurus Saffafras and Laurus Ben- 


ZOin. 


The method of obtaining thefe oils is to boil the pellicle 
which furrounds the feeds of the faffafras and Benjamin-tree 
in water, when they float upon its furface, from which they 
may be fkimmed with a fpoon. 

That of the faffafras differs materially from the oil obtain- 
ed from the bark of the root of this tree. Its aroma is dif- 
ferent; it is much lighter, and it cengeals in a higher degree 
of heat. 

The oil of the benzoin-tree is a delightful aromatic, is 
vety inflammable, and might be ufed as a fpice in food, and 
in all thofe difeafes in which the aromatic oils are ufeful. It 
has been tried with fuccefs, as an external application, in a 
fevere cafe of chronic rheumatifm.. One half pound of the 
pellicle of the feeds will yield feveral ounce meafures of oil. 


SEVENTHLY. 
Of the Eudiometer. 


The eudiometer is an ufelefs inftrument in afcertaining the 
purity of atmofpheric air. ; 
ft. Becaufe nitrous air can never be obtained of the fame 


_ degree of ftrength, 
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adly. When one meafure of nitrous air is added to one 
meafure of atmofpheric air, the abforption will be great or 
f{mall, according to the time the air remains over the water, 
or is agitated in it. 

Having made feven trials with this inftrument, with the 
fame atmofpheric air, I obtained a diminution, at the firft ex- 
periment, of 


‘e) 60 
ad, ‘e) 56 
34, O 5 
4th, O > 
Sth, ) 90 
6th, oO 93 
7th, fe) 100 


From this it is evident, that Dr. Davidfon was deceived in 
fuppofing that the air of Martinique was much purer than 
the air of Europe, and that the error lay in his inftrument. 
The nitrous air which I ufed was procured from nitric acid 
diluted with water and copper. 


EIGHTLY. 
Of American Bliftering Flies. 


I have difcovered two other bliftering meloes befides that 
defcribed in the Medical Repofitory. ‘The one I would call 
MELOE CLEMATIDIS, as it is particularly fond of feveral 
fpecies of this plant. It is larger than the one defcribed by 
Dr. Chapman, and the female is nearly twice the fize of the 
male. ‘The head, thorax, elytra, and antennz, are black ; 
the elytra only edged with white. The abdomen is of a light 
afh-colour. The upper part of the abdomen, under the 
wings, is marked by two longitudinal ftreaks of a bright clay- 
colour. The afers are fometimes black with thefe flies, and 
the leaves are entirely deftroyed by them. 

The other I would call meloe nigra, the Penn/y!vanica of 
Linnzus. It is not more than half the fize of Chapman’s 
fly. The whole of it is black. It feeds upon the prunel!a 
vulgaris, or felf-heal, and ambrofia trifida, or flick weed. 

| applied a fmall blifter of thefe flies to my fkin, and lof 
the plaifter in half an hour. If twelve hours after a fine 
blifter was produced. A watery extract of the flies bliftered 
in fix hours. Diftilled'in a retort, they yield an acid, whote 
properties have not yet been examined. 
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Befides thefe three kinds of meloe, there is another found 
in this country, mentioned by Kalm, and called by Linnzus 
meloe majalis ; but it is not yet known whether it will blifter ; 
for Shoepf expreflly atks the queftion, “ An nel. veticatorio 
(cantharid. officinal.) tubftituendus ?” 

We then know for certainty of three kinds of mdigenous 
bliftering flies—meloe Chapmani, meloe clematidis, and meloe 


nigra. Meloe majalis, doubttul. 
NINTHLY. 
Of the Bafe of the Muriatic Acid. 

Mr. William Lambe, in an effay in the fifth volume of 
the Manchefter Memoirs, has attempted to prove that ful- 
phurated hydrogen is the bafe of the muriatic acid. ‘ He ob- 
tained ox. muriatic gas by dropping fulphuric acid: upon the 
refiduum left after evaporating water which had been im- 
pregnated with hepatic gas, in which iron and manganefe had 
been digefted. I have performed this experiment, and the re- 
fult is exatly as ftated by Mr. Lambe. 

Two drachus of the filings of bar-iron were placed in twen- 
ty-two ounce meafures of diftilled water , which had been 
impregnated with fulphurated hydrogen pas, in Nooth’s ap- 
paratus. In five days twelve ounce meafures of inflammable 
air efcaped from the water. Six ounces of the clear fluid 
evaporated to drynefs, left a refiduum, confifting of dephlo- 
gifticated muriate of iron, which attracted the “moifturé of 
the atmofphere. A few drops of fulphuric acid, Jet tall upon 
it, produced an effervefcence, and white clouds of Ox. mu- 
riatic gas efcaped, as was very evident from the fmell, and 
from the te{ts generally ufed to dete&t the prefence of this gas. 

The difcovery of Mr. Lambe is the beft which has “been 


made for many years. 





A number of literary gentlemen in Connecticut, have lately 
affociated for the purpofe of encouraging philofophical re- 
fearches, and, particularly, for developing the natural hiftory 
of that State. The affociation has affumed the title of Zhe 
Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences. The general 
meeting of the Academy, for the eleétion of officers, is to be 
held, annually, at New- Haven, on the fourth Tuefday of 
Otober; and the other meetings are to be on the fourth 
Tuefdays of December, February, April, June, and Auguft, 
at New-Haven. 
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The following are the officers elected for the prefent year: 
Rev. Timothy Dwight, D. D. Prefident. 
His Excel. Gov. Trumbull, Vice-Prefident. 
Hon. John Treadwell, 
Rev. James Dana, D. D. 
Dr. Ixneas Munfon, 
Rev. Bela Hubbard, 
Hon. Chauncey Goodrich, 
Simeon Baldwin, Efq. Recording Correfponding 
Noah Webfter, jun. 
fohn C. Smith, 
Enoch Perkins, ) 
Jofiah Meigs, Cabinet-Keeper and Librarian. 
l{aac Beers, Treafurer. 







Counfellors. 







ecretary. 






Correfi ponding Secretaries. 











In the account of the laft medical commencement in the 
Univerfity of Pennfylvania, the name of John S. Bellinger, 
one of the gentlemen admitted to the degree of Doétor of Me- 
dicine, was accidentally omitted. His Inaugural Differtation 
was on the fubjet of chronic pheumony, or ‘pulmonary con- 
umpuon. 








We are authorized to mention, that the fecond part of Dr. 
Barton’s “ F ragments of the Natural Hiftory of Pennfylva- 

tia,” will contain a pretty full account of the quadrupeds of 
that State; and that he expects to publith it next f{pring. 








Mr. Webfter’s “ Hiftory of Peftilential Difeafes”’ is printed 


off, and will be ready for publication in a few days. 








—— oe 





We have juft received from London the five firft numbers 
of the ‘* Medical and Phytical Journal, . from March to July, 
1799, inclufive, conducted by T. Bradley, M.D. and A. 
F. M. Willich, M.D. This work comprizes a copious and 

valuable mafs of medical intelligence, obtained from every 
quarter of the civilized world. We are very forry that our 
limits do not, at prefent, allow us to make extracts from it; 
but feveral important ones will be found in our future num- 
bers. 
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FOREIGN. 


We are happy to announce the Intelligence of a more fuc- 
cefsful Method of treating Pulmonary Confumption, ex- 
tracted from an interefting Work of Dr. Beddees, lately 


publifhed, and sufi come to hand. 
** HAPPILY, the fucceffive endeavours of Englith phyficians 


promife a brilliant zra for humanity, An effectual remedy 
for confumption appears to have been nearly afcertained; and 
on reverting to the hiftory of the moft brilliant difcovery in 


- phyfiology, and this, the moft ufeful difcovery in medicine, 


it will appear fingular that they fhould have been approached 
by the fame gradual fteps. “The predeceffors of Harvey were 
acquainted with fuch proofs of the circulation of the blood, 
that it is aftonithing they did not combine them fo as to leave 
no doubt in their own minds, or in the minds of others. In 
like manner there exifted, before the two phyficians who have 
taught its fafe, eafy, and effeCtual employment, fuch proofs 
of the antiphthifical powers of the Fox-GLovE, that one 
muft wonder its ufe had not, a number of years ago, become 
eeneral. | 

‘* It is probable that certain beneficial effects of this plant, 
‘having been accidentally difcovered, were made known, for 
a long time, only by oral communication. Gerard and Par- 


kinfon, old botanical writers, mention it as an expectorant; 


and Dr. Withering has printed, from Parkinfon’s Herbal, 
the manufcript note of a country furgeon, affirming its effica- 
cy in confumption. In the Family Didionary of Salmon, 
it is faid, upon the faith of long experience, perfectly to cure 
‘<a phthifis or ulcer of the lungs, when all other medicines 
have failed, and the fick are efteemed patt cure.” 

‘¢ Notwithftanding the temptation which fuch an encomium 
held out in fo calamitous a diforder, the difficulty experienced 
in managing the medicine, and its violent effects, occafioned 
it to be abandoned, at leaft, by the regular practiuoner, till, 
from its efficacy in ftimulating the languid abforbents of the 
dropfical, Dr. Darwin inferred its poffible ufe in pulmonary 
ulcers ; and corroborated his inference by that medical miracle 
-—a cure of confirmed confumption—evidently wrought by 
this plant (Medical Tranfactions, 1785, iii, 276), 

‘* The facts related by Dr. Darwin, and others, publifhed by 
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Ur. Withering about the fame period, fo far overcame the 
apprehenfions of a large portion of the faculty, as to induce 
them to prefcribe fex-glove in dropfy. As the period necef- 
fary for its exhibition in dropfy is but thort, its violent effeéts 
appeared lef{s intolerable; But there could be no hope of 
healing ulcers of the lungs in a thort time; and the ufe of 
fo formidable a remedy in confumption feemed either to be 
rejected by the common feelings of patient and phyfician, or 
elfe it was adminiftered with a degree of timidity which could 
not fail to deprive it of its efficacy. In fpitting of blood 
however, and incipient confumption, it was occafionally ven- 
tured upon, and, as Dr. Ferriar, and, I believe; others re- 
port, with fuccefs. 

‘‘ In this fituation the ufe of fox-glove in confumpti - 
mained; and the fick were left sthei, reltef, and Hiiout hone 
till Dr. Drake, and Dr. Richard Fowler, led by an enlightened 
view of caufe and effect, feem to have difcovered what had 
long been the univerfal with, but hardly; perhaps, the ex- 
pectation of any. Dr. Drake propofed to himfelf two ob- 
jects. He hoped that the fox-glove, by promoting abforp- 
tion, would prevent that hurtful change in the ulcerous dif- 
charge, which he, in common with Dr. Darwin, fuppofes 
to be produced by the contact of air. At the fame time, by 
powerfully retarding the action of the arterial fyftem, the 
fecretion of matter might be diminifhed or fufpended. He 
doubted, indeed, whether he fhould be able, by the cautious 
and continued ufe of fox-glove, to render thefe confequences 
fuffciently permanent to promote a cure. He had the fatif- 
faction, however, to. find, in two inftances, which he has 
related at large, that the pulfe could be lowered to forty ftrokes 
in a minute, and the depreffion continued till a complete and 
permanent cure was effected, 

«* Dr. Fowler’s attention was directed to the fox-glove, as a 
remedy likely to be ufeful in phthifis, by its almoft uniform 
effect m rendering the ation of the arteries more flow than 
natural, at the fame time that it feerms to excite the abforbents. 
Difeafed parts of the body may be removed by depriving 
them of a// fupply of blood, and even by diminithing, to a 
certain degree, the arterial fupply, while the abforbents are 
left ro a& in full force. My friend hoped that this might be 
effe&ted by the operation of fox-glove on tubercles in the fub- 
{tance of the lungs: and, proceeding upon this idea, he has 
been fuccefsful in many cafes of confirmed consumption, is 
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iome of which the patients feemed not to have many days to 
live. (Weft-Country Contributions, Longman). In his 
letters to the author, many months azo, he txprefled the fulleft 
confidence that this treatment would “generally fucceed. “Both 
thefe phyficians thought and acted independently of one ano- 
ther. In cafes of pulmonary difeafe, where the exiftence of 
tubercles was indicated by every fymptom, and where they 
feemed ready to break out into open ulcers, I have fully veri- 
fied their obfervations; and I daily fee many patients, in pulmo- 
nary confumption, advancing towards recovery with fo firm 
a pace, that, I hope, confumption will, henceforward, as re- 
gularly be cured by the fox-glove, as.ague by peruvian bark, 
Could we obtain a fingle auxiliary for fox- -glove, fuch as 
we have, in many fubftances, for the bark, I fhould expect 
that not one cafe in five would terminate as ninety-nine in 
an hundred have hitherto terminated. But I believe a ma- 
jority of cafes will yield to fimple fox-glove. It is evident, 
that no new cafes.need be fuffered to advance beyond the firft 
{tage without the application of this medicine, and few into it. 
*« T mean not to conceal that the, fox-glove is a dangerous, 
which means only that it is a powerful, medicine. I {ay no- 
thing of the manner in which it fhould be adminiftered; be- 
caule no perfon unpracticed in phytic fhould attempt to ad- 
minifter it. 1 hope, however, that every reader of this treatife 
will infift that it fhall cautioufly and perfeveringly be admi- 
niftered to his confumptive friends. All other methods are 
comparatively frivolous: Moft methods abfolutely fo. And 
] Know; from experience, that the fox-glove may be given, 
with fafety, to hectic, and, probably, confumptive infants, a 
few months old.” 
( Beddoes’ Effay on the Caufes, early Signs, and 
Prevention of Pulmonary Confumption. 


As it may gratify fome of our readers to ftate more parti- 
cularly the manner of ufing the fox-g/ove in this difeafe, we 
think proper to add the following :—Dr. Drake preferred the 
faturated tinéture of digitalis, of which, at the commence- 
ment of its ufe, he ordered, in one cafe, only fifteen drops, 
twice a day—in another twenty: in the former the dofe was 
gradually increafed to one hundred drops, in the latter to nine- 
iy-fix, with perfect fafety. During this employment of the 
remedy, all the fymptoms of irritation and fever, cough, pain, 
and dyfpneea, daily grew better, and at length altogether re- 
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tired. —The formula preferibed by Dr. Fowler is the follow ing: 
x Fol. Digitalis Purpurea recent. unc. ii. coque ex. aq. | pu- 
re fb} ad colatura unc. vij fs. & adde Tinét. Cardamom. unc. 
fs. Of this decoction, Dr. Fowler generally directed halt 
an ounce to-be taken twice, thrice, and, in a few inftances, 
four times in twenty-four Kours: 

{Contributions to Medical and Phyfical Know- 

ledge, collected by Vhomas Beddoes, AZ. D. 
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MipwiFery. 

[n our fecond volume, p. 111, we announced a difcovery, 
faid to have been made by Mr. Herholdt, an eminent accou- 
cheur at Copenhagen, that the apparent death of new-born 
children arofe from the trachea béing filled with a liquid, and 
that they might often be reftored by merely giving them a po- 
fition favourable to its eflux. We then -expreffed a doubt 
as to the correctnefs of the obfervations ; becaufe it appeared 
impofible, from Dr. Goodwyn’s experiments, that water 
could, in any cafe, enter into the trachea; and becaufe, in 
thofe experiments in which it had been forced into the trachea, 
it had always been abforbed, if the animal was fuffered to live. 
Candour, however, now calls upon us to ftate, that we find 
ihe following article in the Journal de Phyfique for Floreal, 


an. VII. [ Philof: Mag. 


‘* An important difcovery is announced in the Medico-chi- 
surgical Journal, publifhed by Profeffor Tode, of Copenha- 
gen. Herholdt has found, on opening the bodies of ftill-born 
animals, that the cavity of the tympanum was filled with the 
liquor ¢f the amnios, and with phlegm (vifcous water). This 
fluid, after birth, iffues by the auditory conduit, and is re- 
placed by atmofpheric air. This difcovery inducéd him to 
tuppofe that the liquor of the amnios is introduced alfo into 
the canal of refpiration before the child is born. Expeximents 
made at the veterinary {chool have confirmed this hypothe/ts. 
Nature, in general, difcharges this liquor; but fometimes it 
is neceflary, for that purpote, to employ the affiftance of art. 
A child cannot breathe eafily until it is freed from it. Her- 
holdt is of opinion, that this accident occafions more apparent 
deaths than is commonly believed. It is not fufficient then to 
rinfe the child’s throat: it muft be placed in fuch an attitude as 
will facilitate the running off of the water. ‘The author has 
had the good fortune, this year, to reftore to life twelve chil- 
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dren out of thirteen who were in the like fituation. _Profef. 
fors Abildgaard and Wiborg have confirmed this experiment 
by opening five puppies cut from the belly of the mother.” 





.  Gren’s EuDIoMETER. 

Profeffor Gren, in a work of his, lately publifhed, pro- 
pofes the following method of conftructing an eudiometer by 
means of phofphorus; which, though flow in its operation, 
will give a very accurate refult. Take a fmall cylindric glafs 
tube, fealed at the one end, and divided from that end, by 
means of a fcale, into fufficiently fmall equal parts; fill it 
with diftilled water, plunge it into a bafon of the fame liquid, 
make to afcend a quantity of the air to be examined, and 
note the ftate of the atmofphere at the time, as indicated by 
the barometer and thermometer. Through a cork, fmaller 
in diameter than the tube, ftick a few needles, and place on 
the upper end of them a bit of pure clear phofphorus: faften 
a thread to the bottom of the cork. Introduce this cork into 
the lower end of the tube, with the phofphorus uppermott, 
in which it will rife to the furface of the water; fo that the 
phofphorus on the needles will come in contaét with the gas 
in the upper end of the tube. The tube muft now be lett 
inverted in the veffel flled with water, in which it muft re- 
main. The phofphorus will undergo a flow and gradual 
combuftion: by means of the thread, the cork, from time to 
time, may be drawn under the water to wath off the acid 
produced by the combuttion, and, adhering to the phofphorus, 
to haften the procefs. When all the oxygen gas is confumed, 
and the remaining phofphorus is no longer obferved to thine 
in the dark, the cork muft be drawn out; and the obferver 
muft note, at a correfponding height of the barometer and 
degree of heat with that of the atmofphere when the procefs 
commenced, the quantity of azot remaining, and how mucl 
oxygen has been confumed. [ Philof. Mag. 











* ERRATA. 


In page 140 of this number, line 6 from the bottom, for 
“wholly” read very. Line § from the bottom, for * affer- 
tions” read affertion. 

P, 184, line 17 from the bottom, for “ cheurinks” read che- 
winks. 





